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Get in at Once 


Don’t wait or you'll be left. This refers to 
the above illustration and to. . ... 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


The space is limited and all good. You may 
wait until you can’t get in. 

We will be pleased to place your Card in 
our cars as long as there’s room, 





GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway Hm New York. 
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Everywhere 
In the Country 


You find the local weekly. 

You can’t get away from it—try ever so hard. 

It is in evidence continually. 

The man who advertises in it is the best 
known man in town. 


There are 1600 local papers on the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

62 per cent of them are only papers in their towns, 

Reach weekly one-sixth of all the country readers of the U, S, 
One order, one electro does the business. 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 
134 Leonard St., New York, 
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FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 


PROFESSOR MUNYON’S WONDERFUL SUC- 
CESS AS AN ADVERTISER—HONESTY 
THE KEYNOTE—QUANTITY VS. QUAL- 
ITY OF CIRCULATION—ABOUT DI- 
RECTORIES—PUBLISHERS ARE HON- 
EST—EDITING ADVERTISING. 





Professor J. H. Munyon, of Mun- 
yon’s Homeopathic Home Remedy 
Company, netted 
$267,000 from 
his business last 
year, the fourth 
inits history. He 
attributes this 
quick, wide- 
spread success to 
his advertising, 
backed up by the 
merit of his med- 
icines. 

Prof. Munyon 
is interesting, not 
only because of 
the size of his 
advertising ex- 
penditures, but 
because it is con- 
fined entirely to 
readers, and be- 
cause he has in- 
duced some of 
the very foremost 
newspapers of 
the United States 
to distribute his 
remedies from 
their offices 
under their sanction. I found him in 
his private office, 1505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, leaning back in a leather 
upholstered chair, the living picture of 
Edwin Booth in every aspect. He re- 
lated a reminiscence or two of how he 
had been taken for the great actor. 
Then I asked him what he considered 
the fundamental reason for his great 
success as an advertiser. 

‘*Honesty. We have built our suc- 
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cess purely on that basis. Telling the 
truth and telling it continually. Tell- 
ing it in the best newspapers and tell- 
ing it in generous space. I believe 
that our style of advertising has met 
with popular approval or has won the 
public confidence. I base this asser- 
tion on the enormous sales our remedies 
have had in nearly every city and town 
in the United States. Druggists, job- 
bers as well as retailers, as you can see 
by the various 
letters which we 
have had framed 
and hung on the 
wall, tell us they 
have never han- 
dled remedies 
that sold so rap- 
idly, and they at- 
tribute this im- 
mense sale large- 
ly to systematic 
advertising.”’ 

**Almos: whol- 
ly reading no- 
tices ?” 

**Yes, we have 
never spent a 
dollar outside of 
the newspapers, 
and have clung 
very closely to 
the reading mat- 
ter.” 

“*Your success 
then is a dis- 
tinctly newspa- 
per success ?”’ 

‘*Entirely so. 
Or perhaps I had better qualify that, 
as we have distributed a great many 
millions of our ‘Guide to Health.’ ” 

‘Do you propose to diminish or in- 
crease your newspaper advertising ?” 

‘*T propose to increase it.’’ 

‘*You do not think then that there 
is anything that could take the place 
of newspaper advertising ?’’ 

“ae.” 

“‘In using newspapers is it your 
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custom to do a great deal with the 
best, or to scatter your appropriation 
among them ?” 

‘*T believe in using only the best.” 

““You use some auxiliary advertis- 
ing, of course, such as cards for drug 
stores ?”’ 

“* Very few. 

“* Why not ?” 

‘* T believe that a great deal of money 
has been lost that way.”’ 

QUANTITY VS. QUALITY OF CIRCULA- 
TION. 

‘In picking out newspapers, do 
you choose those with large circulations 
first ?” 

‘* Most invariably.” 

‘* Where do you count quality ?”’ 

‘* The high grade, exclusive class of 
papers have never proven valuable to 
medicine advertisers.” 

‘*Could you tell me the twelve best 
papers in the United States for medi- 
cine advertising ?”’ 

Professor Munyon hesitated and 
smiled, so I changed my question by 
asking : 

‘* The best in Philadelphia ?”’ 

‘* Philadelphia is a peculiar field, as 
we have so many papers with nearly 
equal circulation.” 

‘* What day in the week is best for 
advertising ?” 

** Sunday.” 

‘* Next to that ?”’ 

‘* Wednesday and Saturday.” 

‘‘How about position? Do you 
place much stress on that ?” 

‘* We advertise very little in papers 
that do not guarantee positions.” 

‘*Do you use starred readers ?”’ 

** Very seldom.”’ 

THE VALUE OF NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ORIES. 

‘““Do you ever consult newspaper 
directories for circulation ?” 

‘* Every day.” 

‘* What directories ?”’ 

‘We have in this office the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and Ayer’s.”’ 

‘*Which do you consult the most 
often ?”’ 

‘* Both, and compare.” 

‘If there is any difference, upon 
which do you place the most reliance ?” 

Professor Munyon laughed and said, 
‘* That is an impertinent question.” 

‘* How are you able to get the circu- 
lation of a newspaper when the pub- 
lisher of the directory in which the 
statement appears will not guarantee 
the correctness and the statement does 
not appear in exact figures ?”’ 


‘* We jump in the dark.” 
EXACT FIGURES. 

‘‘Then you prefer exact figures ?” 

‘We never pay a fair price for a 
guess circulation.” 

‘*When you see the actual average 
circulation of a paper given in the Di- 
rectory, do you believe it to be true?” 

‘*It depends on the paper.”’ 

‘* For instance the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord ?”’ 

‘I am prepared to believe every 
statement the Philadelphia Record 
makes.”’ 

‘The Washington Post?” 

‘*T have the same confidence in the 
Post.” 

‘*Do you know of any directory ex- 
cept the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory that gives the actual average circu- 
lation and refuses to guarantee any- 
thing except the average circulation ?” 

‘*T do not think any others have 
attempted it.” 

**Do you think that the fact that the 
publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory are willing to forfeit $100 
for an actual average circulation that 
appears in their Directory, and which 
is proven inaccurate, adds to its value ?” 

‘“*T think the position of the Ameri- 

can Newspaper Directory has been a 
great protection to advertisers, and has 
stimulated the newspapers of the coun- 
try to tell the truth about their circula- 
tion more than anything else I know 
of.”” 
‘Then you have noticed that the 
newspapers are stating their actual 
average circulation more than they used 
to?” 

‘*Weall have more confidence in the 
statement of the paper.” 

‘‘Are the statements made more fre- 
quently in actual figures ?” 

“te.” 

‘* Have you ever refused to advertise 
in a newspaper or discontinued adver- 
tising in a newspaper because it refused 
to give its average actual circulation ?” 

ves.” 

‘* Very frequently ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘*How much, in round numbers, 
would you say newspapers have lost of 
your advertising by refusing to give 
actual figures ?”’ 

‘* Five per cent.” 

‘*Your daily paper expenditures 
average how much ?” 

‘* About $33,000 a month.” 

‘“‘Then you withhold $20,000 of 
advertising from newspapers because 
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they do not give their actual circula- 
tion?” 

“Ton” 

‘*Do you have a rule that you will 
not advertise in papers that do not 
give their actual average circulation ?’ 

‘*That is an invariable rule that I 
have given to my contracting clerk.” 

‘*What do you demand as a proof 
of circulation 7”’ 

‘“*We have to take the publisher’s 
figures in the beginning, but in re- 
newals we are governed largely by re- 
sults.” 

** If results are not compatible with 
the figures, you deem the figures to be 
inaccurate ?’ 

‘We judge that we have not used 
the right medium.” 

‘When a publisher comes to you, 
or you go to him, in what form do you 
demand his circulation statement—act- 
ual copies printed, or actual number 
of copies circulated ?” 

‘* We are governed more by the act- 
ual number of papers sold.” 

‘*Do you find publishers willing to 
let you see their books ?” 

‘‘The leading papers are not only 
willing but anxious to have their books 
examined.” 

“The New York World, for in- 
stance ?” 

‘« T have been invited to inspect their 
books.”’ 

“How often do you examine the 
books of newspapers ?” 

** Wever.”” 

We both laughed. 

‘*Are you ordinarily wiliing to ac- 
cept publishers’ statements when made 
in actual figures ?”’ 

PUBLISHERS TELL THE TRUTH. 

‘*Ves, for I believe the publishers 
think it best to tell advertisers the 
truth, as it is the most fatal mistake 
a paper can make to secure a liberal 
advertiser and then lose him by any 
false statement on the part of the 
paper.”’ 

‘*Do you ever advertise in a paper 
after you have once dropped out of it ?” 
‘*Not if we have been betrayed.”’ 

‘*How often have you been be- 
trayed ?” 

‘* Not more than a dozen times.” 

‘*How many papers do you use?” 

‘* Several hundred.” 

‘*That is a small percentage. 
what do you attribute it ?” 

‘*To the honesty of the publishers 
themselves. I think that very o.ten 
advertisers are deceived by publishers 


To 


on account of their own selfish actions, 
and J have found that where papers are 
treated fairly we are met in a kindred 
spirit.” 

‘*Ts it necessary for the success of a 
business that an advertiser should have 
confidence in a newspaper ?”’ 

‘‘T regard newspapers as fortune 
builders for others. No man with a 
meritorious article who uses a proper- 
ly-written advertisement can fail to 
succeed,” 


ON THE PREPARATION 
MENTS. 

‘*That brings us to the question of 
preparing advertisements. Is there 
anything unique about what you have ?” 

‘*One special feature, I think, is to 
let the people who have been cured 
talk.” 

‘*Don’t all patent medicine houses 
do that ?” 

‘Yes. But to be perfectly frank 
with you, I believe our advertisements 
differ strikingly from those of other 
medicine advertisers, but just how to 
define the difference is a difficult mat- 
ter.”’ 


OF ADVERTISE- 


SIMPLICITY. 

‘*T have endeavored to make my ad- 
vertisements truthful, and so simple 
that a child might understand and the 
most skeptical be convinced of my sin- 
cerity. In other words, I believe a 
person should have faith, absolute 
faith, in his business in order to imbue 
the public with confidence. We have 
endeavored to win the public confi- 
dence by doing a little more than we 
promise.” 

‘*That sounds to me like a defini- 
tion of the policy of your advertising 
rather than the writing of it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it is the policy, but the writ- 
ing is the outgrowth of it. My greatest 
difficulty has been in getting writers 
who would tell the story in such a way 
that the public would believe it. They 
could write essays, but they could not 
make converts. They chill the reader 
rather than warm him towards us. In 
other words, we endeavor to come in 
close touch with the reader and con- 
verse with him as though he were here 
in person.” 

DISPLAY. 

“Do you use any display advertis- 
ing?” 

‘*Recently we have put out a line 
of display advertising, believing it is 
good business policy to vary our style 
occasionally.” 
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‘**Do you use large space for display 
advertising ?” 

**Ves.” (I asked this because in 
front of me was a proof of a double- 
column advertisement full of 36 and 
48-point Gothic caps condensed and 
18-point Gothic lower case as a body 
type, a setting likely to attract atten- 
tion from the very fact that it made no 
attempt at artistic typography, but 
seemed to be possessed with a sense of 
its own worthiness to be'read. This, 
I think, is one of the characteristics of 
Professor Munyon’s advertising. It is 
always conspicuous, but never flashy. 
It seems business-like and honest.) 

BLIND ADS. 

This started a train of thought in 
Professor Munyon’s mind and he said : 
‘*In the first year or two of our adver- 
tising we wrote what are termed ‘ blind 
advertisements,’ that is, we would 
start an article with a reference to the 
famine in Russia or on national topics 
and lead the readers to infer that they 
were reading news matter and then we 
would suddenly spring our advertise- 
ment upon them, letting them know 
we had medicines to sell, but we dis- 
continued that, as it is a mistake to 
mislead the public in anything. The 
class of people we desire to reach is 
the sick, and the sick are anxious to 
hear about medicines that will heal. 
We believe that every advertisement 
should be a bulletin of news notes on 
our medicines.’’ 

EDITING ADVERTISING, 

‘We edit our advertising on the 
plan of a daily newspaper, making 
leading articles of the most important 
happenings. If we cure a Congress- 
man, we make a scare head of that. 
If we open up a distribution in any 
particular city, we make that a feature 
of our advertising, first telling of the 
distribution and then of the results ob- 
tained by trying the remedies. We 
handle this as the reporters handle 
their papers. We believe that adver- 
tising in a newspaper should be news. 
A newspaper is successful just to the 
extent that it presents the news of the 
day, the honest news, and so we are 
successful in presenting real news con- 
cerning disease and the remedies that 
will cure disease. Our motto is, 
‘ Everlastingly tell the truth.’ If my 
remedies are all that I claim for them, 
they should be in every home. If 
they are not, their sale should be 
openly condemned and prohibited by 
law, as I consider it the greatest crime 


a person can commit to mislead or 
take advantage of thesick. We have 
convinced America that Munyon’s 
Homeopathic Home Remedies are all 
that is claimed for them, and we hope 
before another year has rolled away 
that the British public will hold the 
same belief.”” ARTHUR B. CHIVERS. 


———_~$ - ——__—___ 
ICE DEALERS’ PAPERS. 

Probably there is no one class of traders 
who do so little advertising as those who get 
their living from sales a ice, either to the 
public or the trade. Many newspapers have 
never carried the ad of a single ice dealer. 
And yet it is easy to see that the ice trade is 
not so peculiar that it could not be benefited 
by advertising. Ice men depend on the 
same public for support through sales of ice 
as the great dry goods stores do—the great 
“ middle” class. 

The wholesale dealers in ice have made use 
of space in the papers devoted to the indus- 
try ever since the latter were established, 
but not in the liberal manner of dealers in 
other lines in trade journals. For the most 
part this advertising consists of an inch or 
two of space devoted to the announcement of 
ice for sale in car-load lots, which is used 
only during the summer months, and per- 
haps a card giving the firm name and ad- 
dress, which runs during the year. As so 
little advertising is done in papers, many 
firms send out circulars, etc., but even in 
that line icemen are far behind the age. 

Of the ice trade papers there are only three, 
of which two are devoted to the natural ice 
industry and one to the artificial. The lat- 
ter paper is the largest and probably the 
most successful. It is Jee and Refrigera- 
tion, published b . Rich & Co., of 
Chicago. It has just finished its fifth year 
and already enjoys a large and increasing 
advertising patronage and a good circulation 
among those engaged in the manufacture of 
ice or in the cold storage and kindred trades. 
Its advertising is mostly of ice machine man- 
ufacturers or dealers in goods used in the 
manufacture of ice. No ice men use it to 
any extent. 

The Ice Trade ¥ournal has been in exist- 
ence some nineteen years. It was started by 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, of Phila- 
delphia, as an advertising medium for the 
company itself and for many years it refused 
to run ads of outside firms, being the only 

aper in the field. Of late years, however, 
it has taken all the ads it couldget. Ithasa 
small circulation, principally because the 
company which owns it was never active in 
its efforts to push it. It carries several pages 
of ads, principally of the company’s own tools 
and other tool manufacturers, though it has 
half a page of small cards of ice dealers. 

The other paper is very new, having been 
established oy last January, under the 
name of 7he Jce World. It is published at 
Albany, N. Y., by W. N. Callender & Co. 
and is a semi-monthly. The other papers are 
both monthlies. 7he Jce World has espoused 
the cause of the natural ice trade and is not 
in high favor with the manufacturers of ice. 
It has several pages of ads of manufacturers 
of ice tools and some of wholesale deaiers, but 
has not been in existence long enough to get 
much patronage. m= we. 
+e 

THE printer’s advertisement should justify 
all he says. If locked to truth it will make a 
good impression, 
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There is nothing doubtful 
in taking space in 


THE SUN 


Its clients are the successful 


merchants of the decade. 
CNOQF2 


For rates and all particulars 
Address 


THE SUN 


NEW YORK 
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PECULIAR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By Jno. C. Graham. 

The ‘‘jumping”’ or dancing bean, in- 
troduced some few years ago, was some- 
thing entirely out of the ordinary, a 
marvel for which no explanation was 
forthcoming, so odd, so unique, so start- 
ling and puzzling that it could not fail 
to attract popular attention. It was no 
trick, but simply a natural peculiarity 
of the beans, which, when cut in pieces, 
would commence to jump and wiggle 
about as if endowed with life. Some 
firms used these beans to great advan- 
tage as advertisements, sending them 
out as presents, and even selling them, 
in boxes bearing their own advertising 
matter on the outside labels. 

What would undoubtedly have been 
one of the greatest attractions at the 
World’s Fair failed of obtaining a con- 
cession to exhibit simpiy because the 
phonograph people had got ahead and 
secured the sole right to use that in- 
strument in the grounds. This was an 
idea of Thomas Adams, Jr., of Tutti 
Frutti fame, and it embodied the use 
of both phonograph and news ‘“‘ticker.” 
A life-size wax figure with a large 
trumpet at its mouth was to be in one 
or more of the Tutti Frutti tents. In 
the same booth, in the rear, a telegraph 
receiver, or ‘‘ticker,’”’ was to be sta- 
tioned, and record the latest news from 
all parts of the world. Every item was 
then spoken into a phonograph, the 
¢ylinder removed to another phono- 
graph in the figure’s chest, and from 
there spoken out audibly to the crowd 
by means of the trumpet. Thus the 
wax figure would talk the latest infor- 
mation—the result of a race or ball 
game, the fluctuations of stock, the 
occurrence of any important event, long 
before the newspapers could possibly 
get the matter in type. A large supply 
of cylinders was to be provided, so as 
to have no delay in the transmission 
of news, and, after being announced 
by the figure, every item of informa- 
tion was to be ‘‘taped” on a blackboard 
beside the wax man. 

This ‘‘ Talking Newspaper ’’ would 
unquestionably have been a great ad 
for Tutti Frutti, but the prompt action 
df the phonograph people rendered the 
idea useless, for that occasion, at least. 

A very curious assemblage of people 
was noticed some years ago in Hyde 
Park in London during the holding of 
grect open air political meetings. This 
public place is a great ‘‘ stumping” 


ground for all parties and it is not un- 
usual for ten or a dozen speakers to be 
addressing individual meetings in dif- 
erent parts of the park, at the one time. 
The particular crowd alluded to was 
made up of about one hundred people 
of both sexes and they were a motley 
and damaged collection of humanity. 
Each person wore a bandaged head or 
limb. Court plaster was generously 
distributed over their visible anatomy. 
Their general and collective appear- 
ance suggested a recent encounter with 
a Western cyclone or the idea that 
they had been interfering with a loco- 
motive in the execution of its duty. 
At first thought one believed that they 
were the inmates of some hospital out 
for an airing, but that idea was ban- 
ished when the strange crowd formed 
itself into a procession, and the leader 
headed the column with a large banner 
on which was inscribed, in big letters: 


TRY “MAGNA” SALVE 


For Cuts, Burns, and Bruises! 








Another peculiar form of advertise- 
ment is to ship loads of empty boxes 
that bear a stenciled ad of the goods 
they are supposed to contain, from one 
end of town to the other, and vice 
versa. This trick is resorted to in 
order to convey the idea that a big 
business is being done, for the wagon 
loads of boxes suggest large orders, but 
whether the dodge entices any legiti- 
mate trade or not is an open question. 

I have known saloon and restaurant 
keepers of very foolish business prin- 
ciples advertise for bartenders and 
waiters (applicants to call between cer- 
tain hours) for the sole purpose of get- 
ting a crowd there at a particular time, 
and then informing each that a person 
had just been engaged, but he ‘‘might 
leave his name and address, etc.,” and 
all to give a fictitious idea of doing a 
big business! Of what possible use is 
a fictitious business, anyhow, except 
to react against the merchant who pre- 
tends to have it? And of what use 
are these peculiar advertisements un- 
less they do the advertiser some tan- 
gible good ? 

—_—__—— +6 >———————_ 
WHAT THE MASSES HAVE LEARNED. 

The masses are tired of being humbugged, 
and are learning that it is wise to find an 
honest dealer and patronize him regularly. 
The conservative merchant is again rising in 


market value, and exaggerations are not 
popular.—Furniture Journal. 
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A BREEzy ad is not one in which you blow, 
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Oregon 








Four great States 
have been carved 
out of the former 
Oregon territory. 





In the diversity of 
its resources this 


1S 
THE RICHEST 
PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Oregon territory 
has been segre- 





THE OREGONIAN’S BUILDING. 
Finest Newspaper Building 
West of Chicago. 








gated, but 


THE OREGONIAN 





STATE, Oursive of Portiano 


DAILY, 
SUNDAY AND WEEKLY 
EDITIONS, 
ITS FIELD 
. Population 

PORTLAND (Orriciat) - + 81,342 
| PORTLAND’S SUBURBS .__ 17,800 
} 
| 





(approx.) . 275,000 

| WASHINGTON - 375,000 
eae 100,000 
| WESTERN MONTANA 90,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,000 
ae 1,039,142 








STILL COVERS ALL THE VAST 
FIELD ONCE INCLUDED WITH- 
0 UTS UBITS. 2 ss 


E, G. JONES, 


IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 
FF 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Eastern Agents, 


The Rookery, 
Chicago. 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 
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Is a very conservative, but yet not fully 
the ratio of returns to patrons of the 


Kansas City 
World 


from investments in its advertising columns. 


me Oe DI oc cess 


TRIED and found TRUE! 


AND HAS THE INDORSEMENT— 
the best test of its pulling powers—of its 
Home Advertisers. 


DAILY, exceeding 25,000. 
SUNDAY, exceeding 30,000. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, 


Business Manager. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Building, - NEW YORK. 
Chamber of Commerce, - CHICAGO. 

Red Lion Court, Fleet St., LONDON. 
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! If your heart is light; 
Just as easy to win 
If you advertise right. 


, 
a ir It is easy to waltz 





To advertise WRONG is almost as bad as not to 
advertise at all. 


TO ADVERTISE RIGHT in St. Louis and Missouri 


Use the St. Louis Star 


LEADING REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER. 
Daily Circulation, 50,000. 
FOR RATES 








eee 


EIKER, you know him-gg 


11 Tribune Building, New York. . 
hucumecnateee 
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When a Newspaper 


is in line with the people, 
success is at hand. 


THE KANSAS 
CITY TIMES 





2 
F 





is the most popular paper in the great agri- 
cultural belt, embracing Western Missouri, 
Kansas, Southeastern Nebraska, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. 

The popularity it enjoys is resulting 
in the most wonderful increase in circula- 
tion in the history of any Western news- 
paper. Within the past five months 
10,000 new subscribers have been added to 
its subscription list, and each day is adding 
more and more to this charming total. 


The question of results interests every 
advertiser. Results count. For this reason 
the TIMES offers the most favorable 
medium for an investment in advertising 
space. It brings the best results for the 
least expenditure. 

Rates on inquiry. Address 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING CO., 


Kansas City, Missouri, or 





Sele agenl} for fhe ov 


THE OST FORTHE | 


Me MONEY 











2g g-ecethy 16 grates 
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the combined issue accorded to all publications 
in the Household list published in New York 
City. Read what Printers’ Ink (April 22) says 
of THE Lapies’ WorLD and its great circulation: 
Among the more than half a dozen 
household publications in New York, 
none has credit for so large a regular 
issue as is accorded to THE LADIEs’ 
Wor.p, published monthly at New 
York City. In fact, it has more than 
eight times the combined issue accorded 
to all the others, and the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
will guarantee the accuracy of the cir- 
culation rating accorded to this paper 
by a reward of one hundred dollars, 
payable to the first person who suc- 
cessfully assails it. 

The short column on the left represents the 
combined circulation of all household publi- 
cations issued from New York City, with the 
exception of THE Lapies’ Wor b. 

The long column on the right shows how 
Tue Lapies’ WokLD circulation compares with 
the combined issue of ali its rivals. 


BE SURE 


THAT YOU 
GET INTO 
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Prosperous 
Papers Mest est 
Pay 


Cincinnati 
Post... 


With its guaranteed circulation 
Weer wc we ee he 


160,000 Daily 


is the most prosperous paper in Ohio. 
("The Post prospers because it makes 
money for its patrons. 
(@8"To advertise successfully you must 
advertise in successful papers. 
(GS An advertisement in the Post pays. 
r Try it! 


For rates, etc., address 


E. T. PERRY, 


Direct Representative, 


The Scripps-McRae League 


53 Tribune Bidg., N. Y. City. 
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is Always 
A Clincher 


(From Newspaperdom.) 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom : 

I have read with considerable interest your comments on 
the cases of the Toronto Globe and Los Angeles Herald. | 
think your criticism of the Rowell company in these cases is 
entirely wrong, and do not believe it should be necessary for 
the directory publishers to enter into an extensive correspond- 
ence with each and every publisher to get him to tell the 
truth. The best way to make publishers tell the truth is to 
systematically reduce the rating until a specific statement shall 
be secured that will be better than the directory rating. 

The Rowell directory has done much for the honest 
publishers of the country, in driving circulation liars to their 
holes; and I believe it should be sustained by the publishers of 
the country who wish to be correctly represented. It is a 
very easy matter for a paper to get a correct rating, and those 
papers which do not wish to be so reported have some reason for 
concealment. I notice, in soliciting advertising for the Clinton 
County Advertiser, that when the rating given by the Rowell 
directory is brought up it is always a “ clincher,” on account 
of the guarantee which Rowell gives the paper. 

Louis E. Fay. 


Clinton, lowa, Advertiser. 
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With its guaranteed circulation 
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160,000 Daily 


is the most prosperous paper in Ohio. 
{~The Post prospers because it makes 
money for its patrons. 
("To advertise successfully you must 
advertise in successful papers. 
("An advertisement in the Post pays. 
r Try it! 


For rates, etc., address 


E. T. PERRY, 


Direct Representative, 


The Scripps-McRae League 


53 Tribune Bidg., N. Y. City. 
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think your criticism of the Rowell company in these cases is 
entirely wrong, and do not believe it should be necessary for 
the directory publishers to enter into an extensive correspond- 
ence with each and every publisher to get him to tell the 
truth. The best way to make publishers tell the truth is to 
systematically reduce the rating until a specific statement shall 
be secured that will be better than the directory rating. 

The Rowell directory has done much for the honest 
publishers of the country, in driving circulation liars to their 
holes; and I believe it should be sustained by the publishers of 
the country who wish to be correctly represented. It is a 
very easy matter for a paper to get a correct rating, and those 
papers which do not wish to be so reported have some reason for 
concealment. | notice, in soliciting advertising for the Clinton 
County Advertiser, that when the rating given by the Rowell 
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SO rrr 
NEW BOOK 


‘Rules for Advertisers” 





It’s strictly original in conception, 
subject matter and typography. 
We think it about the best we 
have published. 


IT’S FREE! 


Send for it. 


Boyce’s.... 
Big Weeklies 


Are advertised in the book, that’s 
why we can make the offer. 





Address Ad Dept., 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 


115 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING SPORTING AND 
ATHLETIC GOODS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JAMES E, SULLI- 
VAN, ONE OF THE LEADING LIGHTS 
OF THE ATHLETIC FRATERNITY, WHO 
PLACES THE ADVERTISING OF A. G. 
SPALDING & BROS, 


The growth of athletics in the 
United States has been marvelous. 
Ten years ago there existed but a few 
athletic clubs, now there are thousands 
of them. The League of American 
Wheelmen, with its hundred thousand 
members, has grown to be a mighty 
power. Athletic unions and associa- 
tions, both of a local and national char- 
acter, have assumed important posi- 
tions in our national history. With the 
growth of these societies has sprung 
up a demand for athletic supplies, cos- 
tumes, and the paraphernalia apper- 
taining to our various national games. 
Whenever sporting goods are men- 
tioned the names of A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. come to mind, for A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. are, I believe, the 
largest manufacturers and sellers of 
sporting goods in the world. 

I thought that a little talk with the 
man who, with such success, spends 
about $250,009 a year in advertising 
such a business could not fail to be of 
interest, so I cailed on him the other 
day. Mr. Sullivan is a large built 
man, with energy and determination 
showing in every feature. He is a 
pleasant speaker, and this is the story 
he told between the puffs of a good 
cigar : 

‘We started to advertise generally 
about four years ago, using the daily 
papers principally. The peculiar feat- 
ure of our advertising is that it is done 
in fits and starts. At one time we will 
use the magazines and weekly period- 
icals, and then, for a change, we will 
switch off to the daily papers. We be- 
lieve in daily paper advertising, for it 
pays us well. We use the newspapers 
in New York, Chicago, Louisville, 
Philadelphia and Boston, to reach the 
local trade, and we get it. To reach 
the trade we use the bicycle and sport- 
ing trade papers, and we get them too. 
We have about 3,500 agents through 
the United States, and they advertise 
very extensively, supplementing our 
work. At the present time we are 
using the magazines, weeklies, dailies, 
cards in the cable and elevated cars, 
and posters. Our advertising is com- 
paratively easy, for our house is the 
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recognized leader in its line. Every 
time the Spalding League Ball is used 
at a game, or the Spalding Tennis 
Rackets are used at a tournament, or 
our boats win a race, or our bicycle 
wins a century, that is an advertise- 
ment for us. 

‘*We design our ads and place them 
right from this office. We have our 
own composing room, and I can go in 
there and see my idea put into type 
just as I want it.. To be able to place 
the advertising of a sporting goods 
house, one should understand the sub- 


The Saddle 
Question. 


This is an illustration 
\ of the old style saddle. 
iM If you will observe it 
carefully you will note 
that it fits like a glove 
(and a saddle should 
not). It presses the sen- 
sitive parts, causes sore- 
ness, stiffness and chaf- 
ing, and has made cycl- 
ing to a certain extent 
injurious, because few 
could enjoy a long ride 
without fear of injury. 

All this is now changed. Here is repre- 
sented the perfect saddle—the Christy 
Anatomical Saddle, 
showing the pelvis asit 
rests on the pads. The 
Christy Anatomical 
Saddle is the only 
saddle that is built 
right. Made of metal, 
ef light weight, cannot 
warp or change its 
shape, has pads that 
rest the entire body, 
does not press the sen- 
sitive parts, prevents 
stiffness, and makes 
cycling a pleasure, 


pean Tice: $5-00 
A.G. SPALDING & I & BROS, 


New York. Chicago, Philadelphia. 


ject and the store thoroughly. There 
is scarcely anything in the athletic line 
which I do not thoroughly understand. 
I have made it the study of my life. 
‘*We have arrangments with all 
the papers we use whereby we can 
send them our advertisements by tele- 
graph. When the Irvington-Milburn 
road race was won last year by a rider 
of the Spalding bicycle, the papers of 
Boston, Chicago, Washington and 
Philadelphia the next morning had our 
advertisements to the effect that ‘the 








Shows pelvis as it 
rests on the or- 


inary le. 





Shows pelvis as it rests 
on the Christy 
Saddle. 
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Irvington-Milburn road race yesterday 
was won on a Spalding wheel.’ This 
was placed in the news columns along- 
side of the news items containing an 
account of the race. 

‘*We follow the same plan when 
anything out of the ordinary occurs to 
our goods, and I believe that it is orig- 
inal with us. Of course, placing the 
advertisements by telegraph costs 
money, but the up-to-dateness and 
timely attractiveness of the ad more 
than justifies the expense.” 

Here Mr. Sullivan pulled out three 
immense scrap books, each the size of 
a bank ledger, full of clippings and 
ads. Some of the ads were excellent, 
and all were good. The timely feature 
was evident in all of them, and the 
word ‘‘yesterday” appeared in nearly 
three-quarters of them. 

Continuing, Mr. Sullivan said : 

‘‘T consider newspaper advertising 
the best medium. We spend about 
$250,000 a year from this office, out- 
side of the advertising done by our 
agents. Asa matter of fact, we place 
a large amount of advertising for our 
leading agents, such as the one in Jersey 
City and Bayonne. We place a large 
number of street railway cards for him, 
and we find it pays. 

‘*T think one of the best advertise- 
ments we ever produced was that of 
the Christy saddle, which we control. 
It attracted a ‘ot of attention, and 
many people who should have known 
better came into this office and con 
demned it on the ground of the ugly 
bones. On being asked if they read 
advertisements they replied that they 
did not, but that they had read this 
one. 

‘*T may say that I have been a con- 
stant reader of PRINTERS’ INK for 
nearly six years, and it has certainly 
aided mea great deal in my advertis- 
ing.” JULIAN FRANCIS RICHARDS. 


——__ +o -- 
HARD TO COMPREHEND. 

The underlying principles which govern 
feminine fashions are sometimes hard for the 
masculine mind tocomprehend. Anexchange 
relates that a man went with his wife while 
she bought some dress goods. 

“This stuff,’ he said, “is pretty, and 
would make you a good dress.”’ 

‘That!’ said the wife in contempt; 
body is wearing that now.” 

“Then how about this?” asked the hus- 
band, indicating another sort. 

** Oh, that wouldn’t do at all. Everybody’s 
wearing that !’’— Youth's Companion. 

————+or 


* no- 


TALK may be cheap, but the fellow who 
gets the best of the bargain is the one who 
uses the fewest words.—/nterstate Grocer. 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE, 


A writer in Art in Advertising 
makes the following sarcastic observa- 
tions about the department store : 

‘* View it from whatever standpoint 
you will, the department store is an 
interesting study. It has some virt- 
ues and many faults. A somewhat 
extended study of department stores 
has convinced me that their greatest 
failing is a mania for selling goods ‘at 
cost’ or ‘beiow cost.’ I have talked 
with other people concerning this pe- 
culiarity, and the general opinion 
seems to be that the department stores 
just can’t help it. It’s bred in the 
bone. They really mean, no doubt, 
to conduct a profitable business, so 
that they can lay by something for a 
rainy day, but the ‘at-cost’ habit is 
too strong for them. They go along 
all right for a week or two, maybe, 
leading their friends to believe they 
are going to reform, and then the 
temptation to give things away be- 
comes too strong for them, and they 
plunge headlong into the mad dissipa- 
tion of a ‘ below-cost sale.’ 

‘* Another common failing of depart- 
ment stores is overbuying. They are 
continually doing this ; but no one, it 
seems, is ever fired for lack of judg- 
ment. Neither do the department 
stores seem to profit by their experi- 
ence. In other lines of business a man 
who continually overbought would 
eventually go broke, but department 
stores seem to be under the care of 
that special providence which is said 
to protect drunkards and idiots. ‘They 
thrive on misfortune. When one of 
these overbought periods arrives, the 
store turns the limelight on itself and 
makes a clean breast of it. ‘There is 
no use in trying to deceive you,’ it 
says to the public. ‘We've done it 
again. We've overbought. We just 
couldn’t resist the temptation to buy 
up everything in sight, and now we 
need ready money. We must have 
it—therefore ’—and so on and so forth, 
ending with the usual declaration that 
all the above stock will be sold at 
‘mere fractions of actual value.’ One 
would imagine that after two or three 
experiences of this sort a department 
store would know better than to load 
itself up with stock that it would be 
ultimately obliged to dispose of at a 
tremendous loss. But does it? Nota 
bit of it! As soon_as it gets its fist on 
that ready money, off it goes again, 
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overbuying till you can’t rest. To 
the advertising man the department 
store is an ever-new field. Probably 
in no other line of business does the 
work of the advertisement writer pos- 
sess such variety and interest as in 
a large department store. Here the 
writer is not confined to one subject ; 
the products of a thousand manufac- 
tories are before him, and he is at lib- 
erty to voice the praises of Japanese 
toothpicks at five cents a box or 144- 
piece Limoges dinner sets at $14.75, 
‘worth double,’ as his fancy moves 
him. 

‘* Fancy plays a star part in the ad- 
vertising of a department store. It is 
at its best in such matters as fixing the 
regular value of the goods advertised. 
When I first began writing advertise- 
ments for a department store I had an 
idea that the worth of any article was 
fixed by what it would bring in open 
market, but this I found was a mistake. 
The market has nothing to do with the 
matter. To determine the actual worth 
of an article, the formula is : add 25 to 
33 I-3 per cent to the cost price and 
multiply the sum of the addition by 2. 
The result is ‘actual value.’ This 
method is, perhaps, peculiar, but is not 
without its advantages, as it enables 
one to sel] goods continually at just half 
what they are worth and still make 
a very fair profit on the transaction. 

‘*In its phraseology as in its arith- 
metic the department store is peculiar 
to itself. Words that mean one thing 
to the outside world mean something 
entirely different to the denizens of the 
department store. Thus, to the out- 
side public, ‘ Boys’ Wool Suits’ would 
mean boys’ clothing made from the 
woven fleece of sheep. In department 
stores, however, wool is a generic term 
applicable to all clothing. I have 
heard that manufacturers sometimes 
mix cotton with wool to produce a 
cheaper fabric, but in our store wool 
was the cheapest thing we had. The 
suits were graded something like this : 

“* Lowest grade—Wool suits. 

“* Next highest—All-wool suits. 

‘Next highest—Strictly all-wool 
suits. 

‘* Highest grade— Warranted strictly 
all-wool suits. 

“*T believe the ‘ Warranted strictly 
all-wool suits’ were made of wool, but 
I never knew for certain. 

‘*Silver is another generic term of 
wide usefulness. It is employed to 
designate any white shiny metal not 
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easily recognizable as something else. 
There are various grades of this, also, 
from sterling silver, solid silver, and 
real silver, down to coin silver and 
common every-day silver. Coin silver 
is supposed to be the kind that Uncle 
Sam makes into dollars. With the 
exception of silver, coin silver is the 
cheapest metal known to the arts. It 
is the contention of the gold bugs that 
the ounce of silver contained in a cart- 
wheel dollar is worth actually fifty 
cents. If this is so, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the coin silver butter 
dishes we sold for forty-nine cents were 
genuine bargains. They weighed half 
a pound each if they weighed a penny- 
weight. 

‘**Tmported’ is another term that 
is apt to prove misleading to one un- 
acquainted with department-store dia- 
lect. It may mean that the goods 
were brought from abroad, and then 
again it may not. This confusion 
arises from the fact that the word is a 
favorite with manufacturers, who, in- 
stead of bestowing some such name as 
‘ Lillian Russeil,’ or ‘ Bonton,’ or other 
similar title on a new line of goods, 
christen them ‘Imported.’ When the 
conscientious advertisement writer, 
who endeavors never to mislead the 
public, comes around to the buyer and 
says, ‘If think we ought to say what 
kind of ginghams those are you are 
offering for four cents,’ the buyer looks 
at the label on the fabric and says: 

“**Let’s see. Ah! here you are, 
‘* imported.” ” 

‘“‘Then the innocent advertising 
man goes back to his desk and writes, 
‘Imported ginghams to morrow, four 
cents a yard,’ and tells himself when 
he sees the announcement in the paper 
next day, that though such candor 
may result in the loss of a few custom- 
ers, it is better that the few should 
stay away, than that the many should 
be brought to the store under the im- 
pression that the ginghams offered at 
four cents are ‘Lillian Russell,’ or 
‘Bonton’ ginghams, or something 
other than what they really are. 

‘Department stores believe with Lin- 
coln, that ‘ you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.’ They go on the 
theory that if you can fool a few thou- 
sand every day you'll make expenses— 
and maybe a little more.” 

onan . 

AN editor of a Western paper recently print- 
ed this rather ambiguous announcement: “On 
account of lack of space a number of deaths 
have been postponed.’’— Washington Times. 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


II. 
” The style of drawing here shown is 
called silhouette, that word being usu- 
ally understood, however, to refer only 
to the black drawings, while the white 
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may be designated as white silhouette. 
It is practically impossible to spoil a sil- 
houette in black, the only defect usu- 
ally apparent being that the black is 
not properly printed in newspapers and 
appears of a grayish tint. The same 


defect is often seen in the black shad- 





Fic. I. Properly printed. 


Fic. II. Poorly printed. 





Fic. III. Properly printed. 





Fic. V. Properly printed. 





Fic. IV. Poorly printed. 





Fic. VI. 


Poorly printed, 
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ing of the white silhouette, and de- 
tracts to that extent from its effective- 
ness. 

Figures V ard VI are an example of 
what may be termed ‘‘ half silhouette.” 
The advantage of this style is that, 
while the black portion may be poorly 
printed and be grayish in consequence, 
the fact will rarely be discernible, on 
account of the contrast between the 
black and white portions, which makes 
the black appear blacker than it really 
is. These styles of drawing are all 
well adapted for all classes of publica- 
tions, and, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, it is practically im- 
possible to spoil any of them. 

———— +o 
HIS CONCEIT REWARDED. 

Mr. L., a good-natured German, was the 
proprietor of a clothing business in a 
country town, He hadin his employ one 
— S., whom he had advanced from cash 
ve Be head clerk. Since his promotion, 





had several times asked for a raise in 
is salary, and each time his request had 
been granted. One morning John again ap- 
peared at the old merchant's desk with an- 
other request for an increase of ten dollars 
per month. 

“Vy, Shon,”’ said Mr. L., ‘* I dink I bays 
you pooty vell alretty ; vat forI bays you 
any more?” 

“Well,” replied John, confidently, “‘ I am 
your principal helphere. I know every de- 
tail of the business, and, indeed, I think you 
could not get along without me.”’ 

“Is that so?’ exclaimed the German. 
“ Doonder, Shon, vot voud I do suppose you 
vas to die?” 

“ Well,”’ hesitated John, “‘ I suppose you 
would have to get along without me then.” 

The “ old man ” took several whiffs from 
his big pipe and said nothing. At last he 
revi : 

“ Vell, Shon, I guess you petter consider 
yourself dead.”—Australia Business Jour- 
nal, 





ee 
SOME BUSINESS ADVICE. 


Let the business of everybody else alone, 
and attend earnestly to your own ; don’t buy 
what you don’t need, or feel certain you can 
create a demand for; use every hour to ad- 
vantage, and study to make even leisure 
hours useful; think twice before foolishly 
spending a shilling ; remember you will have 
another to make for it, and should you spend 
as fast as you make, you need vent ed fora 
tread-mill existence ; look after your business 
largely in the spirit of light-heartedness ; buy 
judiciously, sell fairly and keep a close eye 
to the souls ; look after accounts closely and 
regularly; if you find an error trace it out 
and keep stirring slow accounts. Should a 
stroke of misfortune come upon you, retrench, 
work harder, but never fly the track. Con- 
front difficulties with unflinching persever- 
ance and good humor, and they will disap- 
pear like fog before sunshine.— 7rade Maga- 

ne. 
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““I sHoutp think it would take all you 
could make to pay for so much advertising.” 

“‘It would take more than I could make to 
pay for less.”—Puck. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


CHAPTER I, 

She was a woman whose age might safely 
be pronounced “‘uncertain,”’ and as she stood 
at the counter fingering a half dozea pieces of 
dress goods by turn it 
was evident that she 
was in the throes of 
uncertainty concern- 
ing some question of 
becomingness or 
what not. 

“Is it for yourself 
or a young lady?” 
asked Roggs, the 
clerk, desiring to fa- 
cilitate the sale. 

The lady’s hands 
dropped to her side, 
and as in a moment 
she walked away 
with a curt “ Sorry to 
have troubled you,”’ Roggs was left to rum- 
inate on the unstableness of the feminine 
mind as he waited for another customer. 

CHAPTER U1. 

Once more there was a woman of uncertain 
antiquity at a dress goods counter. It wasa 
virtual repeti- 
tion of the 
scene in the last 
chapter, except 
at this time the 
brisk and 
nattily dressed 
Toggs was the 
salesman, 

“Ts the dress 
for yourself or 
an old lady?” 
asked Mr. 
Toggs, with an 
innocent urban- 
ity, and directly | 
the young man might have been seen dexter- 
ously handling the yard measure. 

CHAPTER III. 

Our two heroes are now middle-aged. 
Toggs is a partner in the great firm in which 
he once held a humble clerkship. He dines 











on terrapin and quail on toast, while Roggs, 
in a shiny-backed coat and shabby shoes, 
walks the street, wondering why he never 
had any luck.—New York Sun. 
VERY LIKELY. 

“*When Eve had so many pleasures to oc- 
cupy her time in the Garden of Eden, how do 

ou suppose the serpent managed to secure 

er attention ?” . 

“*He must have advertised a bargain sale 
of forbidden fruit.”’ 


—__+o+—_—_ 
Tuere is no need to magnify the truth in 
the ad offering microscopes. 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


II. 


” The style of drawing here shown is 
called silhouette, that word being usu- 
ally understood, however, to refer only 
to the black drawings, while the white 





Fic. I. Properly printed. 


Fic. III. Properly printed. 





Fic. V. Properly printed. 
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may be designated as white silhouette. 
It is practically impossible to spoil a sil- 
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ally apparent being that the black is 
not properly printed in newspapers and 
appears of a grayish tint. The same 
defect is often seen in the black shad- 
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Fic. VI. Poorly printed. 














ing of the white silhouette, and de- 
tracts to that extent from its effective- 
ness. 

Figures V ard VI are an example of 
what may be termed ‘‘ half silhouette.” 
The advantage of this style is that, 
while the black portion may be poorly 
printed and be grayish in consequence, 
the fact will rarely be discernible, on 
account of the contrast between the 
black and white portions, which makes 
the black appear blacker than it really 
is. These styles of drawing are all 
well adapted for all classes of publica- 
tions, and, as shownin the accompany- 
ing illustrations, it is practically im- 
possible to spoil any of them. 
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per month. 

“Vy, Shon,” said Mr. L., “ I dink I bays 
you pooty vell alretty ; vat for I bays you 
any more ?”’ 
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your principal helphere. I know every de- 
tail dé business, and, indeed, I think you 
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“Is that so?’ exclaimed the German. 
“* Doonder, Shon, vot voud I do suppose you 
vas to die?” 

“Well,” hesitated John, “‘ I suppose you 
would have to get along without me then.”’ 

The “ old man ” took several whiffs from 
his big pipe and said nothing. At last he 
remarked : 

“Vell, Shon, I guess you petter consider 
yourself dead.”—Australia Business Jour- 
nal, 
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SOME BUSINESS ADVICE. 


Let the business of everybody else alone, 
and attend earnestly to your own ; don’t buy 
what you don’t need, or feel certain you can 
create a demand for; use every hour to ad- 
vantage, and study to make even leisure 
hours useful; think twice before foolishly 
spending a shilling ; remember you will have 
another to make for it, and should you spend 
as fast as you make, you need only hope for a 
tread-mill existence ; look after your business 
largely in the spirit of light-heartedness ; buy 
judiciously, sell fairly and keep a close eye 
to the me ; look after accounts closely and 
regularly; if you find an error trace it out 
and keep stirring slow accounts. Should a 
stroke of misfortune come upon you, retrench, 
work harder, but never fly the track. Con- 
front difficulties with unflinching persever- 
ance and good humor, and they will disap- 
a like fog before sunshine.— 7rade Maga- 

ine. 





“IT sHovtp think it would take all you 
could make to pay for so much advertising.” 
“It would take more than I could make to 





pay for less.”’—Puck. 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


CHAPTER 1. 

She was a woman whose age might safely 
be pronounced “‘uncertain,’’ and as she stood 
at the counter fingering a half dozea pieces of 
dress goods by turn it 
was evident that she 
was in the throes of 
uncertainty concern- 
ing some question of 
becomingness or 
what not. 

“Is it for yourself 
or a young lady?” 
asked Roggs, the 
clerk, desiring to fa- 
cilitate the sale. 

The lady’s hands 
dropped to her side, 
and as in a moment 
she walked away 
with a curt *‘ Sorry to 
have troubled you,”’ Roggs was left to rum- 
inate on the unstableness of the feminine 
mind as he waited for another customer. 

CHAPTER I. 

Once more there was a woman of uncertain 
antiquity at a dress goods counter. It wasa 
virtual re peti- 
tion of the 
scene in the last 
chapter, except 
at this time the 
brisk and 
nattily dressed 
Toggs was the 
salesman, 

“Ts the dress 
for yourself or 
an old lady?” 
asked Mr. 
Toggs, with an 
innocent urban- 
ity, and directly | 
the young man might have been seen dexter- 
ously handling the yard measure. 

CHAPTER It. 

Our two heroes are now middle-aged. 
Toggs is a partner in the great firm in which 
he once held a humble clerkship. He dines 











on terrapin and quail on toast, while Roggs, 
in a shiny-backed coat and shabby shoes, 
walks the street, wondering why he never 
had any luck.—NMew York Sun. 
VERY LIKELY. 

“*When Eve had so many pleasures to oc- 
cupy her time in the Garden of Eden, how do 

ou suppose the serpent managed to secure 
attention ?” . 

‘* He must have advertised a bargain sale 
of forbidden fruit.” 


—_ +o —__ 
TueErE is no need to magnify the truth in 
the ad offering microscopes. 
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THE ONE-CENT IDEA. 


HOW THE FIRST PENNY PAPER WAS 
PLANNED AND STARTED. 


Like many other pioneers and orig- 
inators the man who first conceived 
and applied the idea of a ‘‘ one-cent” 
newspaper derived no profit from his 
discovery, which has since been the 
basis for our greatest modern newspa- 
per successes. Unlike many men who 
have from time to time revolutionized 
ideas of science, mechanics or business, 
his name is not known to-day by even 
a small percentage of modern journal- 
ists who are making fortunes and repu- 
tations out of the evolution of his 
original proposition. 

Doctor Horatio Davis Sheppard, a 
resident of New York, was the first 
man to make a one-cent newspaper. 
Doctor Sheppard came to New York 
from New Jersey about the year 1830 
to study medicine. He had about 
$1,500 in bank, and being a man of 
ambition and ideas, became interested 
in several newspaper ventures. By the 
time he had completed his medical 
studies he had an interest in a medical 
magazine and a share in a weekly pa- 
per. Doctor Sheppard was a close 
student of human nature, and in his 
journeyings around town, among other 
things, noticed the rapidity with which 
dealers sold articles marked one cent. 
Especially along Chatham street he 
noticed that the stalls would sell five or 
six times as many one-cent articles as 
others marked at a higher price. The 
difference between one cent and no 
money did not seem to be appreciated 
by the people. If a person saw some- 
thing that struck his eye, even if he 
didn’t want it, and knew the price to 
be only one cent, he was almost as sure 
to buy it as though it were offered for 
nothing. From such reasonings the 
doctor was impressed with the theory 
that to make a fortune all a person had 
to do was to make an article in general 
demand and of attractive appearance 
that could be produced and sold at one 
cent at aprofit. His business interests 
being principally in newspaper prop- 
erty it was natural that he mused, 
schemed and figured on the possibility 
of producing a daily newspaper for 
onecentacopy. His conclusion, after 
careful calculations, was that he could 
produce a newspaper about twice the 
size of an average sheet of letter paper 
—half news and half advertising—and 
sell it at one cent per copy with a 
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reasonable margin of profit. He pro- 
posed to have his paper placed on sale 
all over the city and outlying districts 
by booksellers and newsboys. He cal- 
culated by this novelty to cut into the 
circulation of the older papers and to 
reach all classes in the community. 
With absolute confidence in his scheme, 
armed with figures and estimates of its 
probable circulation, Doctor Sheppard 
sought to interest capital and the facil 
ities of some printing office. He first 
went to the office of the Spirit of the 
Times, where Horace Greeley was 
then employed as a journeyman print- 
er. He carefully unfolded his plans, 
but could not interest or convince the 
powers that be of its practical value. 

A daily newspaper in those days 
was a solemn thing. People in mod- 
erate circumstances seldom saw and 
never bought one. The price was ten 
dollars a year. The idea of making a 
newspaper an article to be cried about 
in the streets, to be sold for one cent, 
to be bought by everybody, shocked 
the ethical notions of good printers 
and business men of that day. He 
visited nearly every printing office in 
town without success, and for eighteen 
months the Doctor made it his custom 
to expound his project to any one 
whom he thought he might interest. 
He could not convince one man of the 
feasibility of his idea. A few thought 
it a good scheme for the instruction of 
the masses, and recommended him to 
get some benevolent society to take it 
up. After months of solicitation all 
the support the Doctor could get for his 
enterprise was a promise of two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of paper. With 
this backing and a meagre fifty dollars 
of his own he determined to start the 
first one-cent paper. He induced 
Francis Story, then foreman of the 
Spiritof the Times composing room, to 
undertake its publication by guaran- 
teeing to meet the pay-roll every Satur- 
day. Mr. Story took Horace Greeley 
into partnership with him in establish- 
ing the printing office from which the 
new paper was to appear. 

Greeley could not see the practicabil- 
ity of a one-cent newspaper, and re- 
sisted the idea with such force that he 
induced Dr. Sheppard to commence on 
atwo cent basis. Greeley said he would 
not go into the partnership with Story 
if the paper was to be sold at one cent. 
Owing to his limited resources Dr. 
Sheppard was not in a position to force 
through his ideas, which had really 
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been the basis for planning the new 
paper, and regretfully gave way to 
Greeley’s arguments. 

The Morning Post made its first ap- 
pearance on the morning of January 
I, 1833. The town was covered with 
a heavy fall of snow, which put an ef- 
fectual blanket on the new enterprise 
at the start. The newsboys were un- 
able to get around and cry the new 
paper, as Dr. Sheppard had planned, 
and there were not many people on the 
streets during the first week of its ex- 
istence, owing to the snow. Notwith- 
standing all these discouragements the 
Post reached a sale of several hundred 
copies daily, and was advancing every 
day when Dr. Sheppard’s money gave 
out. He was only able to pay the 
hands half cash on the second pay day, 
and on the following Wednesday the 
Morning Post ceased to live. The 
last two days of its life the Post was 
sold for one cent with such wonderful 
growth in circulation as to convince 
Doctor Sheppard and others that if it 
had been started at one cent, as pro- 
posed by him, it would have beena suc- 
cess. 

Doctor Sheppard had now lost all 
his money and credit, and was forced 
to return to his profession, leaving his 
great discovery to be exploited by 
others. Nine months after, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1833, the Sw appeared as a 
‘*one-cent ” morning paper, and by its 
success from inception demonstrated 
the correctness of Dr. Sheppard’s cal- 
culations. The Sz, in its infancy, 
was a little folio of twelve columns 
about ten inches long. 

The New York Herald was started 
by James Gordon Bennett on May 6, 
1835, as a one-cent morning paper. It 
consisted of four pages of four col- 
umns each, and contained about one 
page of advertisements at the rate of 
fifty cents per square of sixteen lines. 

In 1835 New York boasted of seven 
sixpenny evening papers and five 
penny morning papers. 

The Suv is the oldest existing paper 
that was started as a one-cent sheet. 

The idea of a paper produced to sell 
at the nominal basis of currency in 
this country and abroad has resulted in 
circulations which in enormity could not 
be reached by other means. Few are 


too poor to be able to indulge in a daily 
newspaper and keep informed of the 
world’s progress. The cheap newspa- 
per is the most able and powerful in- 
strument for education in the world, 


and has been the basis for our largest 
newsyaper successes, yet its founder, 
Dr. Sheppard, is comparatively un- 
known.—/ason Rogers, in Newspaper 
Maker. 


te 
FROM CHICAGO. 

Since the late Democratic convention a 
new advertising phrase has come to the front 
here. It is, “‘ 16 to 1,” applied to all sort of 
business. On the bill-board a flaming poster 
announces that there are 16 ounces to 1 plug 
of acertain tobacco. A theater asserts that 
the chances are 16 to 1 that there is more fun 
in the aw on its stage than in those of any 
other theater in town. In a show window 
full of shirt waists is a card: “It's 16 to x 
that you cannot equal this in the city.” A 
cow factory announces that inside you can 

y 16 Havana cigars for 1 dollar, and so ad 
infinitum if not ad nauseam. 

A big millinery concern has in its window 
to-day a sailor hat made of some white ma- 
terial that would about fit one of Gulliver's 
Brobdignagian ladies, as the brim is at least 
puaiee te et wide. The trimming is incandes- 
cent lamps, and a crowd of ladies, which does 
not grow less, stands before the windows look- 
ing at the trimmed hats displayed. In another 
window are piled ordinary flour barrels, every 
one of them filled with shirt waists marked at 
panic prices apparently, though a lady friend 
tells me they are not great values at the prices 
given. 

A soda water concern says: “ Keep cool by 
drinking our blizzard soda.” 

A department store offers to enlarge your 
photo absolutely free, and has a lady in a 
window doing the work with an air brush. 
The crowd that watches obstructs the. =. 

Another store says on a card: “ These 
prices look like money losing, but we call 
them friend making.” 

The late Democratic convention gave some 
of the newspapers an opportunity to adver- 
tise themselves, which they took advantage 
of. The New York Yournal did the best 
work in this line by far. It hada free poster 
show open, and above the front door was an 
immense bulletin board on which an artist 
produced chalk portraits, in colors, of the 
man who was prominent at the minute, while 
another wrote out bulletins as fast as he could 
in letters that could be read across the street. 
A few minutes ago a newsboy offered me a 
copy of the New York Yourna/ on the street, 
but I noticed that it was marked ‘* New Jer- 
sey Edition,’’ and concluded that I did not 
care for that particular edition. 

A “‘ Cyclone Sale”’ is announced here. This 
is the latest name for a sale that I have 
noticed. 

Friday is recognized much more fully as 
bargain day here than Sunday is as a day of 
rest. All the stores seem to try to induce as 
much of a crowd to visit them on Friday as 
possible, and they generally succeed. 

Sometimes I get a little worked up about 
the inattention of a salesgirl in some of the 
big stores here, but 1 have about concluded 
that I do not blame them. Last evening two 
young ladies of my acquaintance met on the 
street near me. 

“* Oh, I am so tired,’’ said Mabelle. 

coh. i hat have you been doing? ?”’ asked Allie. 

“* Shopping all day. I just went over the 
town. 

“Did you spend all your money ?”’ with 
interest. 

“No; I spent only 30 cents and that was 
for soda water.” MILteR Purvis. 


—— 
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THE MELLIN’S FOOD QUOTATION, 


Office of Dotiner-GoopaLe Company, 
2g1 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, July 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the July r5th number of Printers’ Ink 
we notice ‘* Suggestion to Mellin’s Food,”’ 
signed by Ross Gould, in which he says that 
the line, ‘** We are advertised by our loving 
friends,’’ would be nearer the truth if the 
word “‘ little’? was used instead of ** loving.” 
We call your attention to the quotation marks. 
This is a quotation from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VI, Act v. Scene 3. All our friends are not 
little. Yours very truly, 

Do iBeR-GoopaLe Co. 
By Chas. W. Cheney. 


New York, July 16, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Ross Gould writes a brief letter in 

our issue of July 15th suggesting that the 
Doliber-Gooda ie Company, proprietors of 
Mellin’s Food,change Sisienbvontiond phrase, 
** We are advertised by our loving friends,”’ 
to “* We are advertised by our Jit¢/e friends.” 
Mr. Gould thinks that “* little’? would be the 
most appropriate word, but is he aware of 
the fact that the phrase in its used form is a 
Shakespearean quotation, and that to change 
it in any way would spoil the idea of adapta- 
tion? Quotations, particularly popular 
ones, are very useful in advertising, but to 
have force they must be given in their origi- 
nal form, or so close to it that the identity of 
the quotation is not lost. ‘* We are adver- 
tised by our little friends” would sound 
more like a creation of the Doliber-Goodale 
Company than a Shakespearean line. Again, 
the phrase does not apply so much to the in- 
fants as to the mothers of the Mellin’s Food 
children, who, in consideration of the bene- 
fits which their babes derive from the food, 
are really “loving friends” of its proprie- 
tors. The babies’ pictures are used for the 
purpose of showing their sturdy bodies and 
rugged health, but the quotation does not 
necessarily apply to them, consequently 
“little friends 





’ would not be applicable. 
Joun CHESTER. 








—From Punch. 
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IN ALBANY. 
Ausany, N. Y., July 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A handsomely engraved card similar in 
appearance to wedding cards was recently 
sent out by the local agent of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. The 
card was original in its reading matter,which 
was as follows: 





If you will give me your age on the in- 
closed card I will submit to you a propo- 
sition for one of our 5 per cent GOLD 
BONDS guaranteed by the largest finan- 
cial institution in the world, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., of New York. As- 
sets $220,000,000. 

This bond guarantees 5 percent interest 
annually for 20 years and will be sold to 
pa in 10, 15 or 20 yp partial payments. 

f you die before all payments are made 
all future payments are remitted. Very 
respectfully yours, 

T. Howarp Lewis, 
General Agent. 











The words “Gold Bonds” were in gilt and 
embossed and the whole card was got up in 
the very best style. A small card was in- 
closed, on which was room for these words: 
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The agent found that the scheme worked 
well and that he largely increased his busi- 
ness by it. 

The increase in the use of bicycles has led 
many of the large clothing houses to put up 
bill-boards and signs along the roads most 
frequented by wheelmen and women. All 
the roads around the city now have posts 
reading ‘‘5 miles to ——.’? In many cases 
the distances are given every eighth and 
even sixteenth mile, all of which tends to keep 
the name of the advertiser more or less be- 
fore the people. x. &. ©. 

tee 





BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, July 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A novel advertising envelope is being ex- 
tensively distributed free by a big Boston 
house. To all appearance and purposes it is 
a plain white envelope, the printing is con- 
cealed on the inside and the mode of manu- 
facturing is claimed as the patent of the 
Standard Letter Head Co., of 63 Park Row, 
New York. When the envelope is used the 
recipient on opening it is bound to read the 
advertisement. 

Mr. L. N. Cushman, publisher of 7/he 
Yank, has decided that his paper’s scope has 
so increased with its large circulation as to 
demand a broader name and he will, begin- 
ning with August, issue it under its new title, 
The Columbian. 

A new kind of railway guide has made its 
appearance; it shows the street railroads run- 
ning in and out of the Hub, gives the time 
tables and fares and names the various points 
they touch. All the electric lines are enu- 
merated and a promise is made that in future 
issues the elevated and subway routes will 
be given, so that it will bea complete index 
to the street car system of the city and en- 
virons. GERALD DEangE. 








o> 
Tue ad of a dentifrice need not set one’s 
teeth on edge. 
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GIVING NEWS AS ADVERTISING BAIT. 
Brook.yn, N. Y., July 10, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An enterprising Broadway hatter has for 
some time past converted the outside of his 
store into a regular news bureau. When 
passing this cmos at any time of the 
day you can see the latest important news 
from anywhere duly “ bulletined” on the 
walls, and there is usually a big crowd sur- 
rounding this mural newspaper. 

Of all window or “outside” attractions, I 
think this one is the best and the most sensi- 
ble, for the reason that everybody is inter- 
ested in the news and will certainly remember 
where they first saw an item, if not in the 
ordinary newspaper. The storekeeper’s en- 
terprise is particularly appreciated at a time 
when any important national or local events 
are occurring, as, for instance, a political 
convention, a game of baseball or a yacht 
race. 

This kind of news service should not be at 
all costly, from an advertising standpoint. If 
the storekeeper possesses a telephone he does 
not need a “‘ special wire ’’ from newspaper or 
telegraph office. He can have the items 
’phoned to him from a reliable source at small 
cost, and a smart boy can write out the mes- 
sages and post them up as rapidly as they are 
transmitted. The store then ranks with a 
newspaper office in external importance, and 
crowds of people will go out of their way— 
particularly during a period of great pm 
ment—in order to see the latest news as there 
given. 

The advertising value of the scheme is 
really great. It issoona matter of town talk, 
and it not only attracts crowds in the first 
place, but the crowds themselves attract the 
attention of passers-by, and thus notice is 
taken of the store. Moreover, the American 
people like to see enterprise in their mer- 
chants, and they seldom fail to reward it with 


their patronage. ..<c. & 
apace ania 
THE JUNE COFFEE POT. 
Office of ) 
E. T. Perry, 
53 Tribune Bldg., New York. f 
June 17, 1896. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Upon my return from the West I was very 
agreeably surprised to find a very handsome 
x a coffee pot on my desk, and also your 
letter informing me that it had been awarded 
to us as a prize for the best advertisement 
that appeared in Printers’ Ink during the 
month of June. 

Naturally it was very gratifying to us to 
learn that our advertisements were consid- 
ered meritorious enough to justify the award, 
especially so, considering that so many excel- 
lent advertisements appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink during that month. 

I shall take great pleasure in pouring out a 
cup of coffee from the silver pot and drink- 
ing to the health and prosperity of the ** Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster.” 

Thanking you and the voters for the honor 
conferred and with best wishes, I am, yours 
sincerely, E. T. Perry, 
Manager Foreign Advertising Department 

Scripps- McRae acagee. 





Ween times are dull 
And doubt ; prevails, 

Use printers’ ink 
To increase sales. 


2 


Tue lecturer’s ad should speak out plainly, 
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AN UMPIRE’S AD. 
New York, July 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
What do you think of this adof an um- 


BOSS OF ALL UMPIRES! 


MAURICE F. DANIHY 
12 the original and famous King of Umpires. 
TAB LADIES F4 VORITE. 
Wo Protests No Kicks, No Vulgar Language and. 
Playe Return Engagements 
M. FP. DANIHY 
1s the famous brotherhood bare ball boomer and 
writer who organized all the } one New 
York, Ohio. Arkansas. Rothester ant 
Chicago ctty leagues. 
RETURNS TO THE GAME. 





OPBN DATES 
a good umpire ino will not disgust 
dt the olstit base ball team 
MAURICE F. Samay 
‘Eprror Star, Rocuestye, N. ¥ 
Umpire Farry Clancy is here open a aad 
P.8-Mr. oe of the Rochester STAR, in- 
to re-organize the Western and Central 
New York League at once for season of 1896. 


af =" 











pire, which Mr. Danihy is sending out ? 
Jas. MEANs. 





——_ + —-— 
SOUND IDEAS IN SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Office of C. D. Cuaser, ) 
Real Estate, Brokerage, Notary Public, | 
Insurance, General thes Agent. 
Office, Safe Deposit Building, 406 Fort } 
Street, Ground 


loor. 
P. O. Box 343. Telephone 184. 
Honovu vy, H. I., July 1, 1896. 


Printers’ Ink, New York: 

Inclosed you will please find ten ($1>.00) 
dollars, for which you will please send me a 
receipt for Printers’ Ink for the next five 
years from the first of August, 1896, which 
time, I think, my present subscription runs 


out. I would not be without your paper for 
a good deal. Yourstruly, C. D. Cuase. 
rh 





IN DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 
Decatur, July 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The B. Stine Clothing Co. has placed a 
Sterling bicycle i in its show window, the front 
wheel of which is driven bya smail electric 
motor. It will run twenty-six days, fourteen 
hours each day, at the end of which time the 
one who has guessed nearest to the total 
number of miles traversed during that times 
will be presented with the wheel. A cyclo- 
meter, hidden from view, registers the exact 
number of miles. Each "purchaser of one or 
more dollar's worth is entitled to a guess. His 
guess is filled out in n duplic ate on a card, one 
of which he keeps, the other going to the 
firm conducting t e contest. The scheme is 
attracting considerable attention and is prov- 
ing so successful that they will use it again 
as soon as the present contest is decided. 

Penn Kenyon, 
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Picture Bargains 


During the remainder of this month 
and throughout August I will execute 
i Book Covers, Catal 


rgain so that hot weather 
dullness will not prevail in my Art De- 


partment. 

n is reproduced, in reduced 

. rent designs. They show 
the class of work done by my artists. 
They show how business can be coupled 
with art. The space is too small for 
more designs, but I have plenty of 
samples for bona fide advertisers. 

















. 


i 
te 
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I will furnish a plate, ready to be 
printed from, similar to the above de 
signs numbered 1, 3and 5. Size of plate 
not to exceed 4 by 7 inches, and letter- 
ing to be confined to about th> same 
ena of words. The regular price is 
at L 

For $61 will furnish a plate similar 
to Nos. 2and4. size not to exceed 3 by 
S3inches. Regular price, $10 to $12. 

These prices are for one color only. 
Plates for printing in two or more 
colors cost a little more. 

Precisely what you want is erage | 
what you can have, and the price will 
be about half during dog-days. 

ee me about illustrations of any 

80) 
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HOW HE GETS IT. 

Man wants but little here below, 

And usually he gets it. 
But should he want a little more 
He starts a big department store, 
And by his advertising lore 
He tells the people o’er and o’er 
That he has goods to sell galore. 
His place is filled from door to door 
By many people, score on score, 

ho buy the goods on every floor, 
And in his coffers money pour 
Till he has wealth to make a show. 

And that is how he gets it. 
- -o 
NOTES. 

Tux prize winners in the H-O competition 
are announced in a circular issued by Pettin- 
gill & Co., New York. 

A WESTERN paper said a local citizen had 
died “after a long period of general devil- 
try,’’when it meant “‘ general debility.” 

Tue Cleveland World has inaugurated a 
department calied ‘* Advertisers and Adver- 
tising,’’ devoted to short talks on advertis- 
ing topics. 

H. D. LaCoste, No. 38 Park row, New 
York, has been appointed Eastern representa- 
tive of the evening and weekly Cad/ of Lin- 
coln, Neb.—Commercia’ Union. 

A Fussy parish council lately intimated 
“that all dirt, refuse, etc., must be imme- 
diately removed, otherwise the council will 
take it into their own hands.”"—London Tit- 
Bits. 

Tue London dailies classify their houses of 
public entertainment under the heading of 
* Hotels and Hydros,”’ a hydro being a hotel 
where baths are made a special and promi- 
nent feature. 

Tue Frank H. Alden & Sons Company, ad- 
vertising agents of Cincinnati, Ohio, made 
an assignment July 15th to Phil Rettinger, 
attorney at law. The assets are given as 
$10,000, with an equal amount of liabilities. 
—Commercial Union. 

A Train of thirty cars, handsomely decor- 
ated, and advertising the virtues of a certain 
make of farm machinery, passed through 
Chicago recently. The conductor reports 
that large crowds assembled at the various 
towns along the route over which the train 
passed. 

Tue Dry Goods Economist makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion to storekeepers: There 
are probably half a dozen or more popular 
summer resorts within fifty miles of your 
city to all of which cheap excursions are run. 
The round-trip tickets to these various place: 
probably range all the way from roc. to $1. 
Interview the railroad and steamboat com- 
panies. Tell them that you intend to adver- 
tise their business in conjunction with your 
own, and make trade for them. Get a rebate 
on all business you may send them, and 
make arrangements for having your tickets 
honored or exchanged for theirs for round- 
trip passages. When the necessary arrange- 
ments are made advertise free excursions for 
all your customers. Insert coupons in your 
ads which, upon being presented at the store, 
will be mote for a round-trip ticket on all 
purchases of $1 or over. A $1 purchase 
should be good for a roc. trip, a $10 purchase 
for a $1 trip} Customers making several 
single purchases of $1 should be allowed to 
exchange their trip tickets for any higher 
priced one they may prefer. The time for 
the use of these tickets should be limited, say 
until September rst. 


INK. 
THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A correspondent in a recent issue of En- 
glish Notes and Queries gives some interest- 
ing facts concerning the appearance of the 
word “advertisement ” in the early London 
papers. He says that the word “ advertise- 
ment ”’ was first used in the London Gazette 
of 5-9 April, 1666. In No. 42 of that paper 
there is ‘“‘an advertisement from the Hearth 
office in London,” addressed to the farmers 
on the hearth tax. This was repeated in No. 
45, 16-19 April. 

Now, for the first time the heading “* Ad- 
vertisements ” appears in No. 52 of the Ga- 
zette, of the date 10-14 May, 1666, and in No. 
62 the editor inserts the following, which, he 
says, deserves notice as an instance of un- 
paralleled self-denial : 

‘“‘An Advertisement.—Being daily prest 
to the Publication of Books, Medicines, and 
other things not properly the business of a 
Paper of Intelligence, This is to notifie, once 
for all, that we will not charge the Gazette 
with Advertisements, unless they be matter 
of State; but thata Paper of Advertisements 
will be forthwith printed apart, and recom- 
mended to the Publick by another hand."’ 

Just what the “* Paper of Advertisements ” 
was, the correspondent is unable to say. 
Who knows? At any rate, the good resolu- 
tion of the editor was soon broken, forin No. 
94 (8-11 October. 1666) the following appears: 

**Such as have setled in new Habitations 
since the late Fire, and desire for the con- 
venience of their correspondence to publish 
the place of their present abode, or to give 
notice of Goods lost or found, may repair to 
the corner House in Bloomsbury on the East 
Side of the Great Square, before the House 
of the Right Honourable the Lord Treasurer, 
where there is care taken for the Receipt and 
Publication of such Advertisements.” 

After this date, announcements headed 
“ Advertisements ’’ become common, and 
they relate to such every day matters as lost 
dogs, and so on. 
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Se 
How po the postal authorities like the 
decision of the express companies to carry a 
hundred pounds weight of newspapers for 
fifty cents? Mr. Loud says the government 
loses seven cents a pound by carrying them 
for twice that sum, and seems to think a revo- 
lution impending because of the alleged loss. 
The revolution will come, but it will be the 
post-office clerks, not the pound rate, that 
will be revolved and made to hum.—Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer 


pecntellteees Bee mise 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesc> more 
without di y, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
@ POKESMAN-REVIEW, 
N Spokane, Wash. 
\ ’ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
28,000 copies ; semi-monthly. 
ALF-TONES, 1 col., $1, 2 col., $2. BUCIIFR 
I ENGRAVING CO., Soiumbus, 9. 
\ ’ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Kacine, Wis. 
Advertisements at $1 for 5 lines. 
] D. LA COSTE, special newspaper represent- 
e ative.38 Park Row New York. Dailies only. 
PAPERS that lead in their locality represented 
by H. D. LACOSTR, 38 Park Row, New York. 
hee E VINDICATOR, Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d.. 
. 6,000 w. Wants first-class advertisements 
only. 


’ ANTED from monthly rs, price for fill- 
\ ing 300 subs’ns. W.S. RICE, NY 


Smithville, N.Y. 








28 PRINTERS’ INK. 


[)AzzOF (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
be ae 14,000 daily, create a “‘ want”’ for prop- 
erly advertised goods 

@OMEBODY wants me to edit and managea live 
country weekly; $1, OLD No less. Now 


or future date; references. ‘ ” Printers’ Ink. 
sat CO. wants lists of agents, newsboys 
e 


and drummers who visit small towns. Give 
particulars. Address JOHN’S CO., Printers’ 


7 ANTED — Position manager, 
er or advertising m7 thle on en 

newspaper. Large ex rience. “atisfaction guar- 
anteed. JUHN Y. WHITE, Station H, Boston. 

LMANACS—Business houses contemplating 
Pa the use ot an entirely original aia for 
1897 should Seg, tea with CLIFDEN WILD, 
the Originator, Chicag 


pon cuts for will be pleased with our prices 

on cuts for spec ial editions. Write for sam- 

BS and prices. CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
79-81 Fifth Ave., , Chicago. 


c a RS—Firms wishing to beat their pre- 
———— by issuing 1897 calendar of 





eg dividual, special design in keeping 
the pan ary of their business, should write 
CLIFDEN WILD, The — Chicago. 


D 7 7 o— which? If foe 
mer an Eo wi Any usher $60 per wee! 
at the start, “ you fs your man; if lat- 
ter, he would not and nd it. He knows what to 
do, how todoand whentodo. Address ** KNOWS 
HOW,” Printers’ Ink. 


W E desire to secure the services of a first-class 
New York representative and also a travel- 
representative. To the right men we will pay 

f =< 





and commission) a year. The GOLFER isa 
38 medium, catering to the best class and 
se! a of all kinds. First-class men 
can Y ae business with the GOLFER, as it has 
the indorsement of all its advertisers. All com- 
munications confidential. Address THE GOLF- 
ER, Boston. 
I I AM 
a designer and engraver of designs for adver- 
tisements and for covers to advertising booklets, 
pamphlets, circulars, etc., that are so strange, y 
artistic and beautiful, as to attract much more 
attention than the vld-fashioned style of work 
does. Sketcves of designs submitted on gg 
—no charge if not accepted and returne: Giv 
exact size fae wording. W. MOSELEY, 58 Hill 
8t., Elgin, Tl. 


QOUTH AFRICA—Over $5,00 000,000 in gold is taken 
\) out of the earth in South Africa every 
month. aN l of this money remains in this 
country. The half million white inhabitants get 
ashare of this vast amount. They are careless 
in the counties of their shares. They are anxious 
to buy good goods and will pay high prices. This 
is the reason Johannesburg has thousands of 
smart business men who have made a metropoli- 
tan city of a desert in a period of 8 years, Ten 
cities contain the population. Fach city 
has one to three newspapers. I know the news- 
papers and the rates. Iam prepared to place ad- 
vertising - all the leading South African papers. 
also s on the street cars (inside and out) of 
Kimberley Johannesburg and Cape Town, and 
stations on = Cape Colony and Dutch Govern- 
ment railwa I am prepared to take the 
yang 4 for uth Africa ot several American 
s to push their wares and advertise them. 
ar full information address LEWIS GAKRISON, 
Johannesburg, 5. A. R., or HUGH HOUD, Ameri- 
can representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








tee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wes AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Established conn Circulation 28,000. 
aaa saminn 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


50 OO LADIES’ addresses for sale or ex- 
» change for space. Lock Box F, 
Galena, ° 








cilia 
POSTAL CARDS. 


WP ASTED— Printed, but not used, postal cards, 
Send sample, state quantity. V. I. AARON, 
368 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














BOOKS. 


apomn SIGNALS, a mant a J. gy of its 
DAs ral adve: otpenotton iim 50 
pay "A dress PRINTERS” ‘INK, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





PAPER. 
\ PLUMMER & — furnish the paper for 
44ie this m We invite correspond- 


ence with reliatie bo houses cman paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., = York. 





ADVE. eRTISI: NG G NO VELTIES. 


rok the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one do!lar. 


aS ae 
CIRCULARS MAILED. 


wart —. circulars mailed to 20,000 retail 
grocers! Want your business before those 
grocers! Ordera smallad in * * Handy Directory,” 
particulars free. “CO. C. 4 B.,” Printers’ Ink. 
macietens. Eres 


MAILING MACHINES. 


$ 1. 00 (stamps or m. 0.) Pelham aitine Se. 
tem and Mailer, postp’d. Prac’l; 
hour; saves 2-3 time writing; no type lists; aes 
ress label. C. P. ADAMS BRO. , Topeka, Kan. 


Di tace, lange: mail list type, has typewriter 
jarge and lean ; 5 Cygne ing j se 
par peat mail type made. Also ac’ a i 
net, — to $30 mailers. AM. TYPE. FOUNDE. 
co. § list of branches under “For Sale” 
heading. 








+o 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
ADIFES’ Addresses—We have about 60,000 mail 
order buyers in the smaller towns and vil 
lages of the U.S. Other lists also. Send for cir- 
tron ADDRESSING CO., 113 W. 3ist St., 


1 000% SE 2% valde aa business names and 

nt sealed for $1.50, cash 
in Savane. ON Fe FOY, Glencoe, Ont., sign post 
er, circular mailer and member Willi A. Molton 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] x ~ TIFUL illustrations and initials, 5c a 
inch. Handsome catalogue 10c. AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N.J. 


} OW to Fngrave—Do you want to learn the 

art of half-tone and zinc etching ! Address, 
for terms, D. C. BITTEK, 67 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 


LLUSTRATED ads — attract attention—bring 
“ig Bt a are catch Our prices 
4 —_ now for samples and prices. 
MIGAGO | PHO O ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago. 





SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


KS INC reais BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
St. 





H4u cent an inch for recoating chalk plates. 
HIRD MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


hts <—The | leaders of type fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDEKS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


QTANDARD | Type Foundry rinting outfits, 
\ type, original borders. orders. 200C lark St., Chicago. 


ICTURES for all purposes. urposes. Cuts of all kinds. 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 798i 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


GTRRROEESS. linotype and electrotype met 
. als ; oper annodes ; zinc plates for etchin, 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


6 te PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., Ltd, 10 — St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers 














ADVERTISING ‘SING AGENCIES. 
responsible advertising agency will guar- 
| we antee the circulation of 9 WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28 
k Bh wish to advertise aietinie iainie 
at any time, write to the GKO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


——__ +o 
ELECTROTYPES. 


RESIDENTIAL Candidates—Cuts for adv’g. 
Circular free. C.J. PETERS ABN, Boston. 


b  egP reir best inte: gee: plate nae 
base on the ——- Ale = Phtest a 
metal back elect THE E. ° SHEL ON Con ep 
New cero Comm. 
‘ood, zinc or “4 Every Bs 


Clee 
prices. CHIORGSPioTO ect plates! at plain CO. 
1 Fifth Ave., Chicag: 





ooo 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
W BOCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation, 28,000 ; 5 lines, $1. 
40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. 
Brockton, Mass. Circulati 


+ } pull 
ion 7,000. 
bs pede =f dr (O.) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
LACOSTE, 38 Park Row.N. Y., Rep. 
I Bad “COURIER Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than any other weekly. The society 
and home paper. 


¥ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
é = the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 5e. 
line. Sub., year, 25c. ; 6 mos., lic. ; 3 mos., 
10c. ; sample, dc. : none free. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), — MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14,09 di 


T= GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 

tario County. Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. Leading 
advertising medium in its territory. 


] ILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

every billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. S. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n $1 per yr. 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 


] RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
co ‘tains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
— on catch-lines, reading matter and best _ 
hical display ‘of advertisements. The on y 
ermal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good 
tions for display from it. Boy ription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of s free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS Pi U BLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 


e OOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
__ Springfield, Mass., 





gives first-class service e and appeals to the very 
best class of American housekeerers, who are 
really the buyingclass, and hence the most profit- 
able ones to appeal o~-. 

Woman, as arule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases for all the 
good things of the home. 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket-book.” One of the best me- 
diums to reach over 50,000 families is Goop 














HOUSEKEEPING. 
Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address all communications about advertising 
to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Trwes Bldg., N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
p=4r ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 





Ri — Writer of Advertising, New- 
4 ARS St in Introducto price. ep woe 
t., Louisville, 
jLLAM & sHAUGHNGESY advertising Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, New York. Write 
r a omy writer of of exclusively medical and 
vertisin Advice or sam a free 
ULYSSES GM MANNING, South Bend, In 
‘|°HREE retail advertisements, with cuts, 
8 booklet, 7 cuts, $8. First order 0 y: 
FRAN . FANNING, 308-9 Boston Bik., 
apolis. 


UARTER-PAGE magazine ads $10 each, with 
electro and illustration complete. R. L. 
CURRAN 
i tery ~~ Tonic i business debility, 10 doses for 
a dolla earn are a druggist write me 
Bok it. TED ARBORV, Arbuckle Bidg., 
ol 








fy } charge for writing and arranging 
b >} for printer, an &-page booklet ; this 
includes illustration for cover. R.L. CURRAN, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


[aa ads one dollar, each with an electro of 

an outline drawing, for any drug store or 
clothing firm > to Sept. 10. Cash with order. R. 
L. CURRAN, 1 Nassau St., New York. 


le trial ads ‘for any medical advertiser 
for whom | have never done work, $2, cash 

best line of work. One illustrat 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., 


with order. 
ed ad includ 
New York. 
“courteous and cour- 


* ALK that tells catchy, 
s talk, that isn’t a bit offensive, is the 


ageous 
rt I use to draw »ple what you've got to 
sell. JED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., Brook- 


lyn, New York. 


A™ the borders and type spe used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, —_— Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
WRITE, construct, pre pare, design, a 


or edit advertisements, booklets, circuiaes, 
just as as 7 





any form, shape or manner of adv'g, 
want it—and when. EUGENE A. 
Broadway, New York. 


if y= na S Gillam. Cushing for detail in ads, 
Made only by AM. TYPE FOUND- 
ERS’ ( uo for specimens to nearest branch. 
: pt. De Vinne (new), with 7-pt. French O. 8S. No. 
, is effective. We cater to requirements of ad 
ters. 


G OOD ads like good eggs 1 eggs may be spoiled in the 

¥ setting. If you ae Feet ads, circulars, 

boone a. etc., ge = print in a style to com- 

id ateontion respect, just mail copy to 

Ww M. JOHNSTON, *Printery’ Ink Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


BYs °RYTHING around this place is arranged 
for the pee = the mignon class of 
distinctive, chara Be ng. We make 
~ kind of caiiver “that is looked at twice. We 
n’t believe any one will throw our booklet 
ae before ng it. one for one. THE 
LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


QEND a dollar bill for four sample advertise- 
‘ ments, written especially for your business. 
If you want ge are to go with them, send a 
two-dollar bill lar customers the price 
is $1 and $1.50 eae but in order to secure new 
customers I make this spec “4 oe. ges rtise 

ments of all kinds, booklets, circulars, at 
reasonable rates. H. L. GOODW 1N. Phillips: Me. 


HAVE written and printed five sets of origi- 

nal and convincing ads for retail druggists. 

1 os contains 10 ads suitable for newspaper 

wilfeee from $ to 6 inches, s. c. I am posi- 

tlre i it pete any first-class druggist to publish 

ver at name. One dollar gets a set 

of. 10 ads. If you can’tsee more than a dollar's 

worth in the Pay send them back and I'll refund 

ee, q ED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., 
yn, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL WRITING. 

@ 9 A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
$3 fullcomplement. * PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 
o> 
PRINTERS. 


TT LOTUS PRESS artist «artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York City. (See ad under “‘Ad- 
vertisement Constructors.”) 


66 REAT SCOTT,” he cried, “ is it possible 
ohnston is the only printer on 
earth f’ No, but he is one of the very few who 


address, WM. JOHNSTON, Printers’ 


a “phe 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
_~+oo—__——_ 


FOR SALE. 


-LINE advertisement, -" _, WISCONSIN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, Racine, Wis 


OR SALE—A monthly paper in ood. ane to 
push. “ POINTS,” Smith ad ben villes 


3. BUYS 1 INCH. 5 50,000 copies Proven. 
~ 5 WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga. 


A FIRS' SOL Ass rubber sta 
lain ee HE 
10, 


ture for 50 ce 
BRUSH RUBBEM CSTAMP C Go, ayton, 0 
CCampbent, $x PRESSES Cranston, 32x48, gn} 
/ emma, Set Gordon, 11; 
fixtures. OLD HOM eSTEAD, Cleveland, O 
CASH will buy one-third interest 
a1 3300 in prosperous daily paper and job 
—_ in rae ae Fine chance for practical 
man. J. E. N.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
890 CASH and small balance in 16 months 
will buy my half interest in best Re- 
publican newspaper and job office in North Mis- 
souri. Good reasons. “G.O. P ,” Printers’ Ink. 
oe SALE—Controlling interest in a publish- 
ing and a business. Incorporated 
compan; war ly and favorably known. A grest 
chance if u speak —. Address “SPEC! AL- 
TY,” care rinters’ Ink 


Fes SALE, Bargains. Routing machine, saw 
ef... ers wood engraving ne, 
ashington d press, army proms camera 

tce.,etc.; in first-class shape. D. C. BITTER, Fo 
‘Waatiineton St. » Chicago. 


[ok SALE—Ladies’ names s’ names from all parts of the 

count received with cash orders by a 
mail-order house within six months. Original 
letters. Extremely low price if sold quick. Ad- 
dress “ GLLT-EDGED,” Printers’ Ink. 


N EWSPAPER— Fully equip Dy nen newspaper and 
ion job office a uran Socgrne gp Ss 3 
— 4 wing and promising town. early 2 
— Mor chance. Large Salbeate. 
to © tersibo reasons. $650 cash will se- 
cure it. Don’ it write unless you mean business. 
Address “ F. J. C.,” Box 723, Durand, Mich. 


YRINTING PLANTS—Eve erythin for the print- 
bat —_ in ——— best in value. Why buy 
the when the costs no more! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. Boston, N.Y., 
P , Balt., Pitts. Cleveland,Cinn..Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ‘Frisco. Buy overything in one 
place, and save money and trouble. 


. of your s‘gna- 











PRINTERS’ INK. 





founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 
increasing. Is it on your list? 


[) UBCQUE, HERALD 





KENTUCKY. 


I OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 1200 copies 
4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. age in its twelfth year. 
Send for rates and wag, hy TRUTH to H. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New ie Special News- 
paper Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ oe LOUISVILLE, 


‘oes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trus them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers usually 
have money to buy what they see advertised if 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


gos COURIER. Circulation around De- 
roit Gao than other weekly. The fam- 

ily a... of Wayne County. 
ACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
and twice a week ; also EVENING PRESS. The 
leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
Associated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. All modern improve- 
—— The leading advertisers in the country 
resented in their columns. Informa- 
tion oF oO HD D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSOURI. 


G v erie West Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
= & st farming and fruit-growing 
district ‘in est. Write for rates. 
T°? reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
to the Tiwes). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper. 





























MONTANA. 


I ELENA tty tae gg 6,240 Daily, 6,240 

Sunday, 3,385 Weekly ing newspaper in 
the Treasure State. H.D. Lacoste, 8 Park Row, 
New York, Eastern manager. 


NEW YORK. 


BR4ce. a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and_best ty- 
pographical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 











set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of 


s free. Advertis- 
is: rates on application. Bi. AINS PUBLISH ING 
‘O0., Box 572, New York. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
ust be handed in one week in advance. 





CALIFORNIA. 


 OUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Trwes. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 





‘|,HE NEWS is not only the onl 
one per in Charlotte, a city of 1 fel popale 
tion, but it has a larger circulation jin this city 
than any other paper. The same is true of the 
a (weekly) circulation in Mecklenburg Coun 
The NEWS and Times combined have more 
circulation in Charlotte and Mecklenburg than 
any other three papers. Advertising rates are 
ble. W.C. DOWD, Editor & Proprietor 


NEW JERSEY. 


a 





ty and one town fully covered by 


OXEL county 
r. The WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 


Carroll ‘County better than any other paper. Cir 
culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than 
any other weekly in the county. The DAILY SEN- 
TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
ba field. Advertising rates based on circula- 
on. 


Carroll, lowa. 





URING 1895 the eng of the Red Bank 

REGISTER was 2,518 per week. This is the 

largest on in Monmouth County. 
guarantees it 


Rowell 





OHIO. 


oo MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 
EEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 





weekly. 

















L*6hio. tan v 
d., 6,000 weekly. 


and weekly we. in wy 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


\ be! 3-5 down in the corner of the splendid 

me State is the richest, —_ ost beauti- 

of all, with only 192 square miles and 

90,000 people. Delaware Count avith the city of 

Chester, are covered thoroug’ y by the A green | 
, the best local daily in Vennsylvania, a: 

excelled nowhere in the thoroughness — which 


neeee. 
ments. WALLACE & SPROUL, hester, Pa. 


ee ie a Doylestown, Pa. Oldest pa- 
rs in the county—week cly established 1804, 

daily F established a in the 
commas ithe ony, journals 0 —— A eir home; 

only rs A, the SOmNES, 
never Send resorted to pl matter nor 
sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS. 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


CN Brexixe New Tenn., “pee sag The 
EVENING NEWS hae 35,000 —-, a It is an 

p-to-date new: r Associa ress day 
nehaler 

















report, eport,lergent —. perfecting press. 
Serves nearby rail towns every day. 
circulation Best anc “= _ 

uth. 


Greatest ° 
fevstan: 3 advertising any paper in the 
r rates. 


Write 
TEXAS. 


AILY AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 


VIRGINIA. 


| Pepe pai NEWS has the largest circulation 
any r west of Richmond. Has ony 
one rate for advertising. No“ ial” prices to 
any one. a—- information of H. is LACOSTE, 38 
Park Row, Ne 
ng. 























w York, Manager Foreign Adver- 
WASHINGTON. 
Gate TIMES. 
\ EATILE TIMES is the best. 
x 





’ l ‘HE — is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 





pr ly mae afternoon daily, the Tores, has 
largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 
\ J ISCONSIN SGRIDULTURISE, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 


W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
semi-monthly. Established 1877. 


TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Rates, 20 
guaranteed. 
QUPERIOR 


cents aline; circulation, 28,000 
ama 


ur paper, and find 

















TELEGRAM pays advertisers. “I 
lar advertiser in the columns of 
yor that we get good results, 
not = in the local field ‘putt from gg neigh: 
wns.” Circulation 5.500 dail a Prices 
for nce of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


CANADA. 


Ali ly. 30 best 
5.0) Quebec. E. DESBARATS. Ad 


Pet 











Ts in Prov. 
Agency, 
eens 
1G cit dailies claim to do it all. They do 
reach a handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
— and goes into more homes in its ter- 


than any other news} Tr. Rates on ap- 
Fiication. “W ay UTTLE Y. Mer., Berlin, Ont. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
ST paper of and 3 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted un under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 — a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26, 6 months se. 3 wantie Sor $6.50, or 





Ee live, popular 
vers the group 








4 weeks for #2. For t he publi: 0 does not 
find the — he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially At his case. 
ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a weekly Journal for advertisers. It 
contains ph reproductions of the 
best re — to be found in the 

various publications of the English-speak- 

ns; world, together with many bunieea — 
jons 


ae 
and best ty hical display of vention. 
ments. The 0’ journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to advertisers and to the men 
who ron and set theirads. Printers 
goc gestions for Gaping See from it. b- 
scription aye st - Sample copy of 
BRAaLs f) a xatenen a pplication. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. ., Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 


a os EDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San Francisco, Cal 
yg cnene HOME JOURNAL, rane a Ky. 9 
eekly to 1 Ee the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and 
BOOTS AND SI mo SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 
THE UCB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 
nd qinrulates all over the world. 
T ne HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N.Y 
The only weekly paper publixhed in the 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 


DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895, 
sworn ci ion 6. copies weekly—largest 
circulation in Ky. outside of rs le. Offi 
organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards o: f Edusation. 
Rates and sample copy Sree. 

GROCERIES. 

ba tao WORLD, ), Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 

e est paid circulation ; the most complete mar- 
et reports; the largest corps o 
spondents of any - 7 ion SF pales 
in the world. Send for free sample copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its field. 
. Mallett, Pub., 271 271 Broadway, N.Y 
HOUSEHOLD. 

DETROIT COURIFR. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than a other weekly. The family pa- 
per of the coun’ 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

WESTERN MEDICAL AND ‘tas RGICAL 
REPORTER, 8St. Joseph, Mo 

MINING- 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 
ra AINTIN = 4) sg ORATING, 247 Broad- 
ay, e finest and most complete 
pace published for the trade—one tsaue 

















worth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 
TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
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“here are six Daily papers in San Francisco that 
eekly Editions: the ‘ Examiner,” ‘ Chronicle,” 
Bulldin,” “ Post” and the “ Report.” The circu- 
the 


akly San Francisco Examiner 


hat of the other five Weeklies combined. The 
‘Examiner ’’ guarantees in its advertising contracts 
ge, PAID circulation of over 


(0,000 Copies Each Issue. 


lling to refund, pro rata, should the circula- 
below the 80,000 mark during the year. 
ne Weekly ‘“‘ Examiner” is found everywhere on 
ic Coast. No one paper published performs so 
ly the work of reaching all portions of that section. 
ertiser receives replies from British Columbia, 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona; in fact all throughout the West. 
well Directory ranks the Weekly ‘“ Examiner” in 


y the way, the Daily ‘“ Examiner” now guarantees 
culation of over 75,000 copies daily. 





E KATZ, Eastern Agent, 
forld Building, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


(@ Issued every Wednesday. Tencents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

t= For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covessng © paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

ta Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

ta Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
Eks’ InK for the benefit of advg. rons may, 
on application, obtain special confidential terms. 
teri any person who has not paid for it is re- 
e iving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 


subscribed in hisname. Every r is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid | for. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Accent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, BenHam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, JULY 29, 1806. 











THE most expensive advertising is 
frequently that which it costs least to 
insert. 





No MATTER how good you believe 
your advertising to be, it is faulty if it 
brings no returns. 


THERE is published at Bellaire, 
Mich., a paper called X-Rays, devoted 
to reform in general. 


HE is the most skillful advertiser 
who most minimizes the waste inci- 
dental to advertising. 


A WELL-CONDUCTED, well-printed 
and well-made up newspaper enhances 
the value of its advertising pages. 

THE most expensive advertising is 
that which does not accomplish its ob- 
ject, no matter how little it costs in 
cash. 





TEN thousand dollars judiciously in- 
vested and looked after may bring 
better results than one hundred thou- 
sand lavishly or carelessly placed. 


THE law journals number 67. Their 
combined circulation is 109,395 copies 
each issue. What is known as the 
National Reporter System, of St. Paul, 
leads with a circulation, guaranteed, of 
28,911. 





THE value to an advertiser of a sin- 
cere ringing style of writing can hard- 
ly be overestimated. Many advertis- 
ers who are the soul of sincerity them- 
selves are unable to project this quality 
into the ads they write, and often un- 
able to discern that the lack of it is 
what makes their advertising less profit- 
able than it should be. 
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THERE are nine newspapers devo.ed 
to Woman's Suffrage. Their combined 
circulation is put at 21,890 copies each 
issue. One in Boston is believed to 
print more copies than all the others 
combined, 





TWENTY-SIX newspapers are cata- 
logued in the Historical and Biograph- 
ical class, with a combined circulation 
of 34,650 copies each issue. Current 
History, in Buffalo, N. Y., leads all 
others, having an issue of 11,625 
copies. 





THERE are 17,500 dentists in the 
United States, represented by sixteen 
newspapers, which have a combined 
circulation of 18,590 copies each issue, 
and about one-half of this circulation 
(9,020 copies) belongs to /fems of In- 
terest, a monthly in PhiJadelphia. 





THE articles on class papers that 
appear in PRINTERS’ INK are not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive catalogue 
of the publications under each head- 
ing ; their object is rather to show the 
advertiser the extent and character of 
each class, so that he can intelligently 


pursue his own investigations. 


TEMPERANCE and Prohibition are 
championed by 180 newspapers, with a 
combined circulation of 332,935 copies 
each issue. Only two go above 40,000 
copies and both these two (both month- 
ly) have their figures guaranteed, viz. : 
New York Constitution, 63,000, and 
Springfield, Ohio, Zguity, 41,017. 





THE 211 publications catalogued un- 
der ‘‘medicine and surgery” in the 
American Newspaper Directory for :896 
have a combined circulation each issue 
of nearly half a million copies. No 
one is rated as high as 40,000, but 
three go above 20,000 and six above 
12,500 each issue. The average cir- 
culation in this class is very high. 
There are about 110,000 doctors pro- 
vided to read these 211 newspapers. 


OF the ad writers whose twelve ad- 
vertisements of the American News- 
paper Directory were adjudged to be 
the best received in the $1,000 Prize 
Competition, two have as yet failed to 
furnish their portraits and data for a 
short biographical sketch in PRINTERS’ 
INK as requested. The delinquency 
of two isconsequently temporarily keep 
ing the winning writers from the en- 
joyment of spending their cash prizes, 
$500, $200, $100, $100, $100. 
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NEVER put off until to-morrow the 
advertising you should do to-day. 


THE Japan Herald, published week- 
ly at San Francisco and devoted to the 
extension of trade with Japan, is a 
newspaper curiosity. Only two of its 
ten pages are printed in English, the 
remainder being in Japanese—at least 
PRINTERS’ INK assumes that the weird 
characters that run up and down these 
ten pages are Japanese. 


THE more one knows about an ar- 
ticle the better able he should be to 
write the advertisement Too often, 
however, it is a fact when an owner of 
an article does the advertising that he 
is so filled with the advantages, meth- 
ods of making and generai excellence 
of his specialty that he forgets that all 
others are not so well posted on this 
particular subject as he; the result is 
he does not start at the foundation in 
preparing his announcements, takes 
too much for granted and overlooks 
the points which would prove most 
convincing to a purchaser. 

SoME attention is devoted in this 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK to the button 
fad which threatens to sweep through 
the country. The Whitehead & Hoag 
Co., of Newark, N. J., who turn out 
250,000 buttons per diem, state that 
they recently sold §,000, 000 advertising 
buttons to a New York tobacco con- 
cern and that they will soon be com- 
pelled to increase their capacity to 
400,000 buttons per day on account of 
the increasing demand. In small quan- 
tities the buttons cost about a cent and 
a half apiece. There is no question 
that they are worn and preserved. 


THE ‘‘Household”’ publications 
make a small list. There are only 49 
of them all told, but their combined 
circulation each issue is put at 1,974,- 
836 copies, thus showing an exceed- 
ingly large average. Sixteen are be- 
lieved to issue each more than 20,000 
copies regularly, while four only ap- 
peared to be willing to furnish exact 
figures to warrant a rating above 75,- 
ooo. These four are: 

Philadelphia, Ladies’ Home Journal. 686,583 
New York, Ladies’ World........... 389,333 
Springfield, Ladies’ Home Companion 179,996 
Louisville, Home and Farm......... 82,519 


It will be observed that these four 
publications print more than two thirds 
of the entire number of copies credited 
to the complete Household list of 49. 


DULL time advertising sometimes 
pays better than good time advertising, 
because some people are buying all the 
time, and they are more likely to buy 
of the man who advertises than of the 
man who doesn’t 





Four newspapers are devoted to so- 
cial games. The Boston Eyuéertain- 
ment Monthly and Chicago Entertainer 
are of a general character, while the 
Chess and Club Weekly, of St. Louis, 
and Whist, of Milwaukee, are devoted 
to the special games indicated. The 
four have a combined circulation of 
about 3,700. 





THERE is no fixed formula for pre- 
paring a successful advertisement, and 
no certainty about advertising, except 
that it is expensive. The principal 
requirements for the preparation of ad- 
vertising are a fair knowledge of the 
English language and intimate ac 
quaintance with the thing advertised, 
good judgment in the selection of me- 
diums, and a deep insight into human 
nature. Of these four requisites, the 
first three are easily learned ; the last 
is seldom acquired. After skill and 
judgment have been exercised to the 
utmost, one may contemplate the fin- 
ished work with satisfaction, and say, 
‘*This advertisement ought to pay '’— 
but that is all. No one can say with 
absolute certainty, ‘‘This advertisement 
will pay.”—Art in Advertising. 


ed 
WITH GREAT PLEASURE. 
CuicaGo, IIl., July 16, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly answer a few questions for 
my benefit in your next issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink? Please explain the manner of conduct- 
ing a special agency. Are special represent- 
atives salaried or do they work on commis- 
sion? Kindly explain fully the manner of 
their business. Respectfully, 

B. S. Bennett. 

The duties of a special agent are to 
keep a thorough watch on the adver- 
tising field, and secure to his papers 
their share of whatever advertising may 
be going. Most special agents work 
on commission. A salaried represent- 
ative is technically not a special agent, 
although he is often called so, and is 
really one so far as the character of his 
work is concerned. The impression 
prevails that some special agents own 
the space they sell and that others hold 
options on certain space. The ma- 
jority of special agents, however, work 
on a commission basis, and find this 
arrangement satisfactory to both them- 
selves and their employers. 
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ABOUT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
By L. J. Vance. 


The educational interests of this 
country are well represented in the pub- 
lication field. In the last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory there 
are one hundred and seventy jour- 
nals or papers that may be grouped 
under the heading of ‘* Educational.” 
This is not an undue proportion, con- 
sidering the number of people inter- 
ested in education in schools and in 
teaching. 

There are several educational publi- 
cations which have a comparatively 
large circulation—. ¢., a circulation of 
20,000 or more. Quite a number of 
these publications have circulations 
running from five to ten thousand. 
But, of the one hundred and seventy 
educational publications in the country, 
perhaps ten or twelve have a general 
circulation—that is, a circulation ex- 
tending over the different sections of 
the United States. One reason for 
this is that the people who take these 
publications are interested in the edu- 
cational news and institutions of their 
own State. The majority of them are 
principals and teachers who have little 
time for outside matters. The schools 
of their State are what interests them 
most. 

Thus, there are school papers in al- 
most every Northern State. Their 
names show plainly for whom they are 
issued. For example, Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Michigan Moderator, Colorado 
School Journal and others indicate the 
extent of their field. And the adver- 
tiser who wants to reach the teachers 
of the local field can do so by using the 
school papers of the State._ 

Here is the proper place to note that 
the readers of educational papers con- 
stitute a respectable purchasing class. 
Those who are principals and teachers 
in towns and cities are usually in re- 
ceipt of a fair salary, and they have 
nore or less money to spend for articles 
that are advertised and which they 
need, The ‘‘ quality circulation” of 
school papers, as a whole, will com- 
pare favorably with any other class 
publications. 

The advertising in educational pub- 
lications is made up for the most part 
of books, school notices and ‘‘ school 
supplies.” The latter term covers a 
wide list of things, from typewriters to 





paper and pens. The announcements 
of teachers’ agencies or bureaus usually 
occupy considerable space. You will 
find many miscellaneous advertise- 
ments, such as those of bicycles, cam- 
eras, stereopticons and magic lanterns 
for lecturers, various food and face 
preparations, dentistry, insurance and 
railroad companies. As teaching is 
supposed to be very exhausting work 
you find also several kinds of nerve and 
brain restorers and tonics advertised. 
Many teachers are thrifty, prudent and 
save money, and for their benefit in- 
vestments are offered. One adver- 
tiser, I notice, advises them to ‘‘ get 
rich” by investing one dollar per 
month in stocks. 

In spring and early summer the col- 
umns of the school papers are filled 
with the advertisements of railroads, 
summer resorts and hotels. There is 
no class of people that travel more than 
the teachers, and hence their patron- 
age, which is no small item, is solicit- 
ed. Some of the school papers issue 
a special summer vacation number. In 
May 7he School Journal, of New York, 
issued a special edition of 130 pages. 
The ‘‘ summer travel guide” alone 
occupied eighteen pages, and there 
were ten or twelve pages of summer 
tours and resorts. 

Some mention of the leading educa- 
tional publications in the various States 
may here be made. First of all take 
up those publications which deal with 
advanced educational subjects, and 
which have a general circulation. Un- 
doubtedly the best known and _ larg- 
est publication of this class is Zhe 
Chautauguan, a monthly magazine 
published at Meadville, Pa. It is the 
organ of the famous Chautauqua cir- 
cle. This movement, which began in 
asmall way some years ago, has now 
grown into immense proportions. 7 he 
Chautauguan is amonthly magazine of 
about 150 pages per issue. It enjoys 
as good advertising patronage as any 
of the other monthlies. The circula- 
tion is large, being given as exceeding 
40,000 by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. ducation is the name of a 
monthly magazine published at Boston. 
It is devoted to the science, art and 
literature of education. The last issue 
contains 48 pages of advertising and 
76 pages of reading matter. The cir- 
culation is about 3,000 copies monthly. 
Self Culture is the title of an edu- 
cational monthly published at St. Louis. 
It is the organ of the ‘‘ Home Univer- 
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sity League,” and is modeled some- 
what on the lines of 7he Chautlauguan. 
The reading matter is rather dry and 
of interest to teachers and members of 
the league. There is some good ad- 
vertising. Circulation about 10,000 
copies monthly. 

There are several high-class educa- 
tional publications issued under the 
authority or direction of some one of 
the colleges. There are schools of 
pedagogy at the leading colleges, and 
these publications are organs of the 
school. The Educational Review, pub- 
lished at New York, is edited by Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
College. The latest number contains 
i04 pages of reading matter, and Io 
ages of advertising. The circulation 
s about 1,500 copies. Zhe Pedagogi- 
11 Seminary is the organ of this de- 
urtment at Clark University, Worces- 
‘r, Mass. It is edited by President 
. Stanley Hall, one of the most emi- 
nent educators of this country. The 

minary is a record of educational 
literature, institutions and progress at 
at home and abroad. Each number 
contains about 150 pages. The ad- 
vertising is small, and the circulation 
about 1,000 copies. The School Review 
is the organ of the department of peda- 
gogy at the University of Chicago. The 
June number contains 128 pages and 
leading articles by prominent educa- 
tors. The outside advertising does not 
amount to much, and the circulation 
may be placed at 1,500. 

We may now take up the weekly 
and monthly publications. Some of 
hem have a general circulation, while 
the circulation of others is more or 
less confined to the State in which 
they are published. The leading 
features will be noticed. 

There are two weekly school papers 
publishéd at New York City. The 
paper called School devotes most of its 
space and news to local matters. It is 
an eight-page weekly, with a circula- 
tion of about 2,250 copies per issue. 
The School Journal is a weekly pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., pub- 
lishers of school books and several 
other school papers. The Journal has 
a general circulation, going to the 
teachers of different States. Each is- 
sue consists of about 30 pages, includ 
ing the advertising pages. The circu- 
lation is general, and may be put at 
about 15,000 copies weekly. 

There are several monthly school 
papers published at New York City. 


1 


| 
i 
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Perhaps The Teacher's World has the 
largest circulation, which I should give 
at 45,000. It carries an exceedingly 
good line of school and general adver- 
tising. Next would come 7%e Teachers’ 
Institute. It is published for teachers 
of graded and ungraded schools. Each 
issue contains twenty-five pages of 
reading matter and eight or ten pages 
of advertising. The circulation is 
about 40,000 copies monthly. The 
Primary School, issued by the same 
publishers, is a magazine for the pri- 
mary teacher. Each number consists of 
about thirty-six pages, of which eight 
or ten are advertising. Mew Educa- 
tion is the title of a monthly also pub- 
lished at New York City. It has some 
good advertising and a circulation of 
about 4,0@0 copies. <Avrt-Educat on is 
an illustrated bi-monthly devoted to 
manual-mental training. Itis a quarto, 
has only a small amount of advertising 
and a circulation of about 1,500 copies. 

Outside of New York City, and in 
the State, there are several prosperous 
and profitable school papers. Their 
circulations are confined mostly to the 
State. The School Buletin isa month- 
ly published at Syracuse. It is well- 
edited and is highly regarded by New 
York State teachers. It has a good 
line of advertising and a circulation of 
about 8,000 copies monthly. There 
are two monthly school papers issued 
at Rochester—/:ducatienal Gazette and 
the /ndustrial School Advocate. The 
first-named has the best field and 
claims a circulation of 10,000 copies. 
The Normal Instructor, a monthly 
issued at Dansville, has a good stand- 
ing and a large circulation. It carries 
a fair amount of advertising. The 
circulation is said to be about 35,000 
copies. The st:ducator, published 
monthly at Buffalo, has a good local 
field and acirculation of about 12,000. 

Of course, Boston is one of the 
headquarters for educational publica- 
tions of various kinds. But there is 
only one weekly paper published in 
this modern Athens. The Journal of 
Education is the oldest in its class, 
being now in its forty-third volume. 
It is a sixteen-page weekly, dated 
Boston and Chicago. It carries a fair 
amount of advertising. The circula- 
tion, which covers New England, may 
be put at about 2,500 copies weekly. 
The same publishers issue 7%e A meri- 
can Teacher, a monthly magazine for 
teachers. It has a good general circu- 
lation, which may be given at 15,000 per 
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issue. The Popular Educator, published 
monthly at Boston, compares favorably 
with any publication of its kind, It is 
well edited and has a good standing 
among teachers. Its advertising pat- 
ronage is very good, and its circula- 
tion, which extends over different parts 
of the country, may be placed at 40,000 
copies. Primary Lducation, as its 
name indicates, is for primary teachers. 
It is a monthly, with a circulation of 
about 20,000 per issue. The School 
Physiology Journal, also published at 
Boston, covers a special field, with a 
circulation of 11,533 copies monthly. 
The Kindergarten News is a monthly 
magazine, published by the Milton 
Bradley Co. at Springfield, Mass. Each 
number contains about 50 pages read- 
ing matter, and 12 pages of advertis- 
ing. The circulation is given at about 
4,0-0 copies. 

There are several prosperous school 
papers published at Chicago and in the 
State of Illinois. Their circulation, 
where it is general, extends over the 
Western States. /ntelligence is a semi- 
monthly, published at Oak Park, Jll, 
dated also Chicago. It has some good 
advertising and looks prosperous. The 
circulation is about 10,000 fer issue. 
The Public School Jourual, published 
monthly at Bloomington, IIl., covers a 
good field. It is of magazine size and 
shape, containing 40 pages. The cir- 
culation may be placed at 8,000. 

The American School Board Journal, 
published monthly at Milwaukee, has 
a good standing and a wide circulation 
among Western teachers. It enjoys a 
good line and class of advertising. Its 
circulation cannot be far from 40,000 
copies. The /lestern Teacher, also 
published monthly at Milwaukee, cov- 
ers a good field. Its circulation is 
about 6,000 copies. ~ 

The city of St. Louis has been noted 
for its interest and progress in educa- 
tional and school matters. The A meri- 
can Journal of Education, published 
monthly in that city, takes the lead. 
Several editions of the paper are issued 
at different cities. It is quarto shape, 
averaging about 44 pages per issue. 
The advertising patronage is fair and 
the circulation about 7,000 copies. 
School and Home, published semi- 
monthly at St. Louis, has a fair list 
and circulation of about 4,000. The 
Missouri School Journa/, issued month- 
ly at Jefferson City, covers the State 
with a circulation of about 3,500. 
Some educational and school publi- 
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cations may be named as covering cer- 
tain States and sections. The ad- 
vertiser who wishes to reach the 
teachers and educators of those lo- 
calities can use them to advantage. In 
the Middle States there is the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, published 
monthly at Lancaster. It carries a 
small amount of advertising and has 
a circulation of about 6,500. The 
Teachers’ Outlook, published monthly 
at Lebanon, Ohio, has its own field. 
Circulation about 10,000. The Ohio 
Educational Monthly, issued at Colum- 
bus, covers about the same ground. 
Circulation about 2,500. In the North- 
west there is the A/ichigan School Mod- 
erator, published semi-monthly at Lan- 
sing. Circulation about 3,500. Schoo/ 
Education is an illustrated monthly is- 
sued at Minneapolis. Circulation ;,000, 
The Northwestern Journalof Education 
is published monthly at Lincoln, Neb. 
Circulation about 2,500. The J/ow: 
Teacher, Des Moines, the /ndtana School 
Journal, Indianapolis, and the HWes- 
ern School Journal, Topeka, Kan., are 
the leading publications in their re- 
spective States. They are monthlies, 
with circulations of about 2,500 each. 
The Pacific Educational Journal covers 
the coast. Circulation about 2,000. 
In the Southern States there is the 
Southern School, published weekly at 
Lexington, Ky. Circulation 5,000. 
The Southern School Journal, Atianta, 
is well edited and has a circulation of 
about 2,000 copies semi-monthly. The 
Zexas School Journa’,a monthly issued 
at Austin, and 7‘e Guardian, at Waco, 
cover the same field. The circulation 
of each is about 3,000 copies. 

~~ 
LEGAL ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS. 


It is interesting to note that several mem- 

bers of the Americ an bar have decided to ac- 
cumulate “‘points’’ about the newspaper and 
advertising business in order to be better 
able to aid clients in the attainment of jus- 
tice. It is understood for example, that 
William O. Campbell, of the New York bar, 
one of the attorneys for the New York Word/ 
is making a specialty of newspaper case 
Philip C. Carpenter, of the same city, i 
sometimes spoken of as a counselor who i 
in touch with various phases of newspaper 
controversy, and an advertising man, — mn 
A. Murray, who has been connected with t! 
, York Telegram and other papers, has 
decided to devote himself exclusiv ely to cases 
connected with advertising contracts. — 
Fourth Fstate. 
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Ir the local publisher would try half as 
hard to get the local advertising he can get 
as he does to get the general advertising he 
can’t get, the local newspaper would be filled 
with profitable business.—M. C. Fowler, Fr. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ADVER- 
TISING BUTTONS. 


By John Z. Rogers. 


The prophesied fad of collecting 
campaign and advertising buttons is 
well under way, and although there are 
hundreds of different varieties of but- 
tons of the advertising kind many large 
advertisers, no doubt, are deterred from 
ordering buttons because they fear the 
buttons cannot be properly distributed. 
They need have no hesitation on this 
score. Almost any advertiser can safely 
order at least ten thousand buttons, for 
they can be advantageously distributed, 
provided, of course, the advertisement 
is not too broad and of such a char- 
acter as to cause the wearer to consider 
himself in the same class as the 
itinerant sandwich man. 

Dermatologist John H. Woodbury 
has just distributed over five thousand 


, euRITy, 
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of his ‘‘Facial Purity League” but- 
tons in less than two weeks, and re- 
quests for them continue to come in 
great numbers. Five thousand buttons 
is not a large quantity, but when one 
considers that the button fad is very 
young and that every button given 
away brings a request for a dozen more, 
it is easily seen that there is almost no 
limit to the number of buttons that can 
be well distributed between now and 
next November. If the prophets are 
correct the button collecting fad will 
rival even that of postage stamps. 

Dr. Woodbury had a twenty-line no- 
tice printed in a dozen leading papers, 
stating that one of his buttons would 
be mailed free to any one and that the 
wearers would become life members of 
the Facial Purity League, with all dues 
paid, The result was surprising. The 
notices were printed in two Philadel- 
phia papers and in one Boston paper 
on Sunday, other papers printing them 
later, and Monday morning’s mail con- 
tained 327 requests; Tuesday’s mail 
brought 417 answers; Wednesday’s, 
634; Thursday’s, 942, and then the 
requests began to decrease till on Mon- 
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day, July 20th, they numbered 276 
only. 

It was noticeable that three replies 
were received from papers in the East 
to one from papers west of Pennsyl- 
vania. This is possibly accounted for 
by the fact that the button craze is not 
only young but was started in the East, 
and is gradually working westward. 
Nine-tenths of the requests were from 
men, but if the notices had referred to 
pins as well as buttons the fair sex 
would probably have been equally 
prominent. Many of the letters and 
postals received were amusing, as it 
was evident that the pleasantry regard- 
ing the wearers of the buttons being 
life members of the Facial Purity 
League, with all dues paid, was taken 
seriously. One applicant wrote: ‘‘ Sir, 
I’ve been thinking of joining some 
league for a long timeand I like yours 
first rate.’”’ Another said: ‘ Please 
send two buttons, for my sister wants to 
join the league. Her name is Carrie 
A. , age nineteen. Be sure to pay 
our fees for life as you advertised.” 

Aside from the requests for buttons 
that are traced to the small notices, 
others came in a variety of ways. 
Twenty or thirty applicants call daily at 
the Woodbury Institute, most of them 
saying that they have seen so and so 
wearing one of the buttons. 

Dr. Woodbury is satisfied that the 
buttons are either worn or carefully 
added to collections aud he thinks but- 
ton advertising is an excellent form of 
auxiliary advertising. 
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ee 
THE DULLEST NEWSPAPER. 

The dullest newspaper in the world, with 
the exception of one or two of the big London 
dailies which could be named, is the London 
Gazette, the government's own little organ. 
This paper has been issued since the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and has ap- 
peared regularly ever since. Government 
notices, appointments, descriptions of cere- 
monials, bankruptcies, dissolutions of part- 
nerships, official dispatches are all that it 
contains. No news of any other description 
is admitted, while telegrams, as being frivo- 
lous, are strictly tabooed. Its price, more- 
over, is a shilling. Little wonder, therefore, 
that its circulation is practically nil. The 
only occasion on which the paper has ever 
had any popularity was during the Crimean 
war. Its offices at that time were besieged 
by crowds of anxious people inquiring after 
friends and relatives “he editor at the 
present time is Mr. Harrison, although, as he 
says, he hardly calls it editing. He has no 
circulation to bother himself about, no ad- 
vertisers to court, and need take no "trouble 
about the public taste. It is his proud boast 
that his paper is the dullest newspaper in the 
world.—London Tit-Bits. 


anal —— 
ADVERTISING pays when it is made to pay. 
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THE USE OF THE BUTTON FAD 
FOR ADVERTISING. 
By H. D. Morrison. 

The great desire of all advertisers is 
to have each purchaser of their wares, 
in some way, made a medium for ad- 
vertising them. To obtain the same 
every conceivable device, from the 
labels in hats to the bands on some 
cigars, are used, often with more prodi- 
gality than good taste. It is a fort- 
unate advertiser who can, by quickly 
realizing any fad that is taking strong 
hold and using it, get first start on 
competitors. There have been fads 





and fads sweeping over the country, 
but the greatest of them all is the but- 
ton fad. It is at its height just now. 
There is hardly a man or woman or 
child who does not wear some kind of 
abutton. If it isn’t a campaign button, 
it is a bicycle button, or a cigarette 
button, or a button whose only purpose 
is to make your friends laugh. The 
campaign button has accomplished a 
great deal in the last three months, as 
everybody knows. The McKinley but- 
ton was the first to make its appear- 
ance in New York. And they went 
like hot cakes. There are not twenty 
good Republicans in the city who have 





‘ 
not one. And in every town and ham- 
let, from New York to San Francisco, 
they are being distributed by hundreds 
of thousands. 

The button fad made its appearance 
a year ago, but the wide distribution 
of the McKiniey buttons gave it new 
life. Buttons of every sort became 
very numerous. And then the great 
increase in the army of wheelmen and 
wheelwomen added enormously to the 
demand for bicycle buttons. Every 
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bicycle manufacturer has a button 
out. The cyclists take pride in wear- 
ing the button of the firm which made 











Last of all came the cigarette button. 
The advertising manager of The Na- 
tional Cigarette and Tobacco Co. orig- 
inated the idea of buttons for the 
masses, and political buttons and but- 
tons with funny phrases are given out 
with every box of cigarettes sold. It 
is a great advertisement for them. 

Everybody is a walking or a riding 
advertisement for some firm or other 
nowadays. And it is a strange thing, 
too, that manufacturers have been able 
to make their customers do their adver- 
tising. It wouldn’t have been possible 


ae 
/ANY KIND OF 
| FREE MONEY - 


WILL DO 











without the button. A customer would 
not consent to walk about the streets 
as a sandwich man with cigarette ad- 
vertisements on his front and back 
without charging a good big price, 
but they are all willing to wear a button. 

The humorous buttons are getting 
more popular all the time. They are 
being made in great variety. One, 
which is quite generally worn, bears 
the words, ‘‘If you love me, grin.” 
Another, ‘‘Don’t kick.” Another 
bears a picture of two bathers, and 
underneath are the words, ‘‘ Are you 
in the swim? If not, why not?” ‘I 
am somewhat of a liar myself; there 
are others,”’ is an inscription on a but- 
ton which is getting to be quite gener- 
ally worn. ‘‘ Never touched me” is 
another button inscription. The ad- 
vertisement part of these buttons is 
printed in a light-faced type under- 
neath, and so serves its purpose in an 
unostentatious way. 

A well-known business man is wear- 
ing a button about town with a picture 
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of the devil, over which are the words, 
‘Ts it hot enough for you?’ This is 
a dangerous button to wear. A man 
who wears it is likely to be mobbed. 


——_ +o 
POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 

Much of the work done in every campaign 
by a national committee is of a routine char- 
acter. Documents are sent out in great 
quantities. These documents are of great 
value in furnishing arguments to speakers 
throughout the country, for the information 
which they convey, as a rule, reaches the 
voters ina practical way only through the 
speakers. Few people will read political 
documents of any length. The publications 
which have the greatest effect are brief para- 

raphs embodying great concentrations of 
acts. Often a damaging extract from an 
opponent's speech can be circulated with 
great effect by having it printed on a small 
card, The * Rum, Romanism and Rebellion” 
of the Rev. Dr. Burchard, which Mr. Blaine 
believed entailed defeat in 1884, was printed 
on little cards and given out by adroit agents 
to members of various Catholic congrega- 
tions throughout the country as they came 
out of their churches on the Sunday preced- 
ing the election. There was no possible way 
of overcoming the effect of these cards before 
Tuesday, the election day, had arrived. 
David B. Hill, a political organizer of excep- 
tional skill and shrewdness, gives it as his 
opinion that the silent messengers which 
come through the mails to the voters have 
far more influence in determining the doubt- 
ful than stump speeches or political proces- 
sions. Other able political managers hold 
the same view, but there is little doubt that, 
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in the main, too much money is spent on 
documents. The personal vanity of senators 
and members of Congress has much to do 
with swelling the bu!k of these publications. 
A senator or member of Congress will often 
make a speech in Congress for the purpose 
of influencing the campaign. He will then 
ask the national committee to have his speech 
circulated as one of its documents, and this 
request is nearly always acceded to.—/rank 
Lesiie's Popular Monthly. 


oo 
A CHINAMAN’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
This advertisement appears in a Staten 

Island paper. It is said to be the first ever 

published for a Chinaman in an American 

paper: 





LauNDRY NOTIFICATION. 

I hereby notifies to the public, that I 
claimed to be the finest and the bestest hand 
works on all kinds of Laundries. All article 
doned up in superior manner and cleanliness 
every article what I done up will be full sat- 
isfactions to your wishes. If any article not 
suitable to you, please return to me and I 
will dothem up again free of charge. I beg 
you give mea trial at once. Goods will be 
called for and delivered free of charge. 
Family washing at reasonable price. 

Respectfully, Yer Lee. 

It has appeared regularly for some weeks, 
so it must pay Mr. Lee to keep it in the 
paper.—-V. VY. Sun. 

en 

An ad is unlike lightning, in that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. 

— +o 
Tue royal road to business lies 
In daily paper. Advertise! 





The Latest and Best in Advertising 








THE BUTTON 








We are making these Advertising Buttons for some of the largest con- 
cerns in the country. We will gladly make you up a sample, appropriate for 
your business, free of charge. 

Our capacity is now 250,000 per day. 
prices. 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


‘lhe largest exclusive Badge and Button Business in the world. 


Write for special samples and 
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NEW YORK'’'S YIDDISH PAPERS. 

The future historian of the Jewish race in 
the United States will have to cope with a 
literature written in a dialect that will re- 
quire a good deal of philological astuteness 
for its understanding. Take several dialects | 
of medieval Germany and mix them to-| 
gether, abolishing as useless ballast all rules | 
of grammar; add some obsolete Polish, a 
trace of old Spanish, a little ancient Hebrew, 
with just a sprinkling of Russian, and you 
will get something not unlike the jargon 
spoken by the uneducated Russian Jew. 

hat jargon, put up in the garb of the quad- 
ratic Hebrew alphabet, is the dialect of the 
Yiddish newspaper. And the Yiddish news- 
paper not only exists, but also flourishes, and 
does for the Hebrew immigrant the same 
thing that the cultivated languages of Europe, 
Bacon’ included, do for the immigrant from 
western Europe, namely, it forms a bond of 
union between him and his land of adoption. | 
It helps him to understand the people and | 
the law of the land, and teaches him to value 
his newly acquired citizenship. It is a re- 
markable fact that the dialect of the Yiddish 
newspaper and literature in general is that 
of the Jews of middle and western Russia. 
It is they who make that literature and pat- 
ronize it. There are eight Yiddish periodi- 
cals in the city of New York alone, three 
dailies, one monthly and four weeklies. And 
if to these is added the considerable amount 
of Yiddish fiction issued in book or pam- 
phlet form, it will be seen that the Russian 
Jew is fond of reading. The first Yiddish 
newspaper, the Viddishe Gazetten, was es- 
tablished early in the seventies, and up to 
this time, together with the daily Viddishes 
Tageblatt, continues to be the organ of the 
orthodox and well-to-do (‘‘ capitalistic ’’ in 
the accepted parlance) Jew. Both papers 
are well edited, are rich in news concerning 
Jews all the world over, and devote muc 
space to fiction, original and translated.— 
N.Y. Sun. 


‘tinmnceeliiiitmssgataiiete 
HEART IN ADVERTISING. 

There is no success in any walk of life 
without earnestness. The few chance ex- 
ceptions merely prove the rule. Determined 
perseverance can move mountains. A weak 
spirit accomplishes nothing. The best busi- 
ness in the world can fail from lack of energy 
in its managers. And if there is any one 
branch of business that needs all the sincere 
enthusiasm that can be infused into it, it is 
advertising. 

No half-hearted policy can be expected to 
succeed. The attainment of any difficult 
object requires hard work and persistence. 
And the hand and head cannot work very 
successfully without heart. It is the spirit 
that moves the physical part of us. The will 
accomplishes more than the body. 

There is no use starting any advertising 
campaign in a half-hearted manner. Better 
leave it alone than begin weakly or without 
the proper equipment of faith, hope and a 
good heart for advertising. Enthusiasm 
must be aroused in yourself first before you 
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| can expect to infuse it into the public. 


| energy 


| heart in it. 






If you 
have a good thing to sell you ought to know 
it best. In communicating that knowledge 
to others impart your faith at the same time. 
Be enthusiastic in praise of your goods, but 
let sincerity dictate the enthusiasm. Show 
your own belief by heart in your advertising. 
Start with determination, proceed with 
persevere with unflagging zeal, and 
you will be rewarded with success, provided, 
of course, that your matter and methods are 
right. But no matter how good your ads 
may be in wording and display, no matter 
how skillful your methods, unless the merits 
of your goods and your firm faith in adver 
tising them are parts of your business creed, 
you need not look for successful results. If 
you believe in your advertising put all your 
If you don’t believe in it you are 
foolish to throw away your money ina specu- 
lation concerning which you have doubts. 
Joun C. GRAHAM. 
<i li = at 
It is a duty of every man who can do a 
thing well, A makes a good thing, who 
sells a good thing, to tell people about it. 
The people can afford to pay the expense of 
being told The maker and dealer can afford 
to make the investment, which may be neces- 
sary to inaugurate a systematic method of 
telling. In other words, any maker of a 
good thing, and any regular dealer in a line 
of good things, should consider the invest- 
ment in advertising in this light. It is sim- 
ply buying public favor. A business man 
buys what he wants.—/ohn Lee Mahin, 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 


nes #1, 
WISCONS! LTURIST, 











N ACRICU 
ACINE, WIS 


Lynchburg NEWS {s:000 Wecias: 
146,306 


people in the Congressional dis- 

trict covered by the Superior 

Telegram. 5,500 every evening (ex. Sunday). 
ITiz TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Cireulation 7,600 guaranteed—larger circula- 
tion than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, 
etc,, address C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
| Soare its advertisers, They find it pays. 





THE ARGONAUT | 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 


Coast. 
every week, remailed by subscribers to 


Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 


their friends. It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies: 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,900 circu- 
lation. 


Argonaut Building, 246 Sutter 





Street, San Francisco. 


















Campaign Extras 


can be handled more 
rapidly and economically 
with a 
“NEW 
MODEL ” 
WEB 
than with 
any other machine ! 
t DO 
Programmes, handbills, book- 
lets can be shot out of your 
job room ona “CENTURY” 
PONY with a rapidity and 
deftness of execution never 
before ° 
thought 
practicable ! 








Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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From Ocean 
To Ocean 


mm 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wav 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
not reached by any other 
paper of its kind, cee 


Advertisers know its value. 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


Bad 


— oe 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address 
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PAPER OF THE WEST AND 
SOUTHWEST 
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West and Southwest. 


Louis. 


JOHN SCHROERS 
BusINEeSS MANAGER 


Emit Caro 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Mnzeiger... . 
Des UWlestens 


THE GREAT GERIMAN-AMERICAN 


The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 

its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others. 
The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 


Tue Anzeicer pes WesTens is —s ready and willing to prove by a 
comparative investigation of all boo 

may be doctored—nor by affidavits, wich some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circula- 
tion is far greater tnan the circulation of any other German paper in St. 


An3zeiger Association 





ee 
ESTABLISHED 
1834. 
DAILY, , 8 pages 


SUNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 
WEEKLY, . 12 pages 


s—not of cash books only, which 


PUBLISHERS 
ST. LOUIS 
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Bright, Pure, Elevating and Attractive. 





PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 








The Quiver 


C9 
6~~9 SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


e 
The UlMVEL in 1896 is richer than ever in those 
distinctive features which have for 


over thirty years given it a high 
place amongst the magazines, and rendered it the brightest and most 
interesting monthly of the present day for Sunday and general reading. 
Its contributors are known on both sides of the water, and number 
among them some of the ablest men in the church. 


** THE QUIVER is the Best oF att the magazines devoted to Sunday reading.” 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
31 East 17th Street (Union Square), NEW YORK. 


—Saturpbay Review. 

















“Great Scott 


he cried, ‘‘is it possible 
that Johnston is the only 


















AD 


but he is one of the very 


want and how to get it 
up to please you. : : 
BB 


Clear, Clean, Attractive Printing 
is the kind that is appreciated nowadays — 
it is my real specialty and standby. Ad- 

dress Wm. Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink 

Press, 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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A All Quiet Along the Potomac 

i as 

AN When The Peterson Magazine is received 

aN by its subscribers in that section. The 

MN y y 

hk are so busy reading it that even the stray 

AN pickets, which are loose here and there on 

AN the fences, are allowed to remain so. It’s 

A just the same way in other parts of the : 
MIN country—no time for other occupations till i 
a The Peterson Magazine is all read through. W 
MIN Even the advertising agents read it ag 

A Surely you should be represented in the 

AN advertising pages, $80 each, by the year. 

“NS Address The Peterson Magazine, 

aN th Ave., N. Y. 

IN , 

- saaaeace” 
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A Straight Story 
Of Straight Goods 
In a Straight Paper 


is bound to bring business. If you have 
a good thing, advertise it in 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union 


and you'll hit a market you couldn't hit 
through any other Brooklyn medium. Each 
copy has a whole family for its audience. 
Clean, newsy, truthful, fair and square. 
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The Leading Paper of 













the Pacific Coast: 





othe... 
San Francisco 


CHRONICLE 


has 20,000 more circulation 
than any other newspaper 
published on the Pacific Coast. 


at 


CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager, 
213 Temple Court, New York. 
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SUPERIOR TO 
INKS AT 5 TIMES 
MY PRICES ! 


OFFICE OF THE PIEDMONT INDEPENDENT, 
PIEDMONT, W. Va., July 20, 1896. 


P. I. JONSON, New York: 


DEAR SIR—We write to inform you that you have 
found in us a regular customer—a lasting friend. In the 
first place, we were happily surprised by the promptness 
with which our orders come to hand, and more than 
pleased with the inks themselves. They are far superior 
to any we have in stock, much of which we have paid four 
or five times your price for. 

We wish you continual and increasing prosperity. 


Yours truly, Jas. R. COMBs. 








I am now doing very much the largest business ever done in supplying small consum- 
ers with small packages of FINE NEWS AND JoB INKS and receiving, in every case, the cash 
in advance before delivery of the goods. I make no effort to secure large orders, preferring 
that each customer shall buy no more than he wants. My customers buy of me over and 
over again, and my business increases from week to week and from month to month; in 
fact, it increases as fast as my facilities for filling orders can be perfected. 

I fill from 25 to 75 orders a day for news and job inks. 

Each order «alls for from one to twenty or more lots. 

On an average, taking one day with another, I receive not more than two complaints a 
day, and these are more frequently concerning some delay of freight, express or mail deliv- 
ery than any alleged fault in the inks. 

If I were to print all of the testimonials which came to me voluntarily, I could fill 
nearly five hundred pages of this paper. My inks are warranted to be the best that can be 
manufactured, and if aoe found as represented, I buy them back. 

The whole secret of my business is, I get the money in advance and make no losses. 
My trade comes tome with cash in hand, and I have no fees or salesmen’s expenses and 
salaries to pay. 

It is no more surprising that I can sell ten pounds of a two-dollar ink for $5 than it is 
that everybody can now buy a daily paper for a cent that once cost five cents. Everybody 
knows that the one-cent paper is a great deal better than the one for which they formerly 
paid fivecents. Printing Inks are by no means the only things that have been reduced in 
price by modern methods of business. 

Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED TO SUIT. 
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What Can | 


Advertise... 


in the Chicago 
Newspaper Lists ? 
Everything that secures a large 


sale by advertising—whatever 
people in ordinary life use . . 


How is It Done? 


You simply have one ad written 
and set up, and make one electro 
of it. You deliver this electro to 
as as en Ak we Se ee 


Chicago 
Newspaper Union 


and they then insert your ad in 


1450 Country Weeklies... 


with a circulation of over 1,000,000 
each week. You are saved all 
detail, and pay but one bill. Can 
anything be easier? Catalogue 
meee ee et oe we 
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Address 


Chicago Newspaper Union 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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lets, novelties, catalogues. 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Nathaniel] C. Fowler, Jr ,has written 
an article for 7he 7rade Press, which 
is headed ‘‘Some Trade Paper Adver- 
tising Faults.” It is written in Mr. 
Fowler’s clever and characteristic style. 
It is interesting reading, but there are 
anumber of statements made with which 
I cannot agree. The one point to which 
I particularly take exception is con- 
tained in these two sentences: ‘‘ Trade 
paper advertising pays. There is no 
better advertising.” 

I know from experience, and I be- 
lieve that there are hundreds of people 
in the United States who will agree with 
me, that there is more trade paper ad- 
vertising which does not pay than 
which does. The statement, ‘‘ There 
is no better advertising,” will not bear 
the light of experience. Advertising 
in the best daily and weekly papers is, 
I should say, at least one hundred 
times better than trade paper advertis- 
ing. It brings at least 100 per cent 
better results. 

Just why this should be so may be 
hard to explain, but it is so neverthe- 
less. 

I should say that trade paper adver- 
tising was the most expensive kind 
there is. Trade papers nearly all 
have limited circulations. Every line 
of business is overdone in the way of 
trade publications. The field is over- 
stocked. There are too many papers. 
By the time they divide up subscribers 
between them, no one has a very large 
circulation. A look through the 
American Newspaper Directory will 
bear me out in this statement. The 
publisher of a trade paper who gives 
definite circulation figures isn’t met 
with very often. 

I am making these remarks because 
they show one of the reasons why trade 
paper advertising isn’t the best by any 
means. 

There is one thing which Mr. Fow- 
ler says that I agree with. It is this: 
‘If trade paper advertising is worth 
paying for, why should the advertiser 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 

to offer suggestions for the betterment of this department. Anything pertaining to adver- 

tising will be criticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 
Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 





spend a thousand dollars for the ad- 
vertising and three minutes in the 
preparation of it.” 

Space in any publication isn’t worth 
anything unless you put the right sort 
of matter into it. ‘hat kind of matter 
cannot be prepared in a jiffy. The 
man who thinks he is saving some- 
thing by limiting his time in the prep- 
aration of his advertisements is one of 
the mést extravagant men in the world. 
He is wasting the many dollars his 
space costs in order that he may savea 
few dollars, or cents perhaps, in pre- 
paring the matter. 

Mr. Fowler says that ‘‘ most trade 
paper advertisers use too little space 
and say too much in the space they do 
use.’’ I take exception to that sen- 
tence also. My idea is that they don’t 
say enough. They don’t convey in- 
formation. The ads of two classes in 
particular appear in trade papers. One 
class is made up of those business men 
who simply print mere cards with little 
less than their names and addresses. 
The other class run to the other ex- 
treme. They sit up nights thinking 
of odd head-lines and still more ludi- 
crous ideas for the artists to illustrate. 
They seem to apply all their energies 
to getting attention, and then they 
stop. After they get a reader to look 
at their advertisements, they don’t tell 
him anything. They seem to think 
that the mission of the advertisements 
is ended when they get somebody to 
look at them. 

The trade paper advertising that is 
most likely to pay is the kind that tells 
something. It is the kind that makes 
definite statements and offers. It is 
straightforward and emphatic. If it 
doesn’t tell the reader something he 
ought to know—if it doesn’t tell why 
he ought to buy the thing advertised, 
there is no chance at all for it to bring 
results. 

* % 

I clip the following matter from a 
recent issue of the Arena. It gives 
fresh evidence of the fact that it is 
practically impossible for a literary 
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man to understand what advertising 
really is. 





I hope the time will come when the news 
reports in chief and supplemental will be 
published each day at central points on sheets 
of uniform size devoted exclusively to con- 
densed and classified statements carefully in- 
dexed and divided into sections with black- 
faced headings. A file of such sheets would 
constitute a day-book of the world’s history 
free of all extraneous matter. A man could 
buy the news without purchasing several 
rods of advertisements, and the cost would 
probably not exceed twenty-five cents a year 
to each subscriber. For the local news of 
towns, bulletin sheets, or, in many cases, 
bulletin boards would be amply sufficient. 
Some such organization of the business of 
distributing news is sure to come because of 
its inherent economy and its manifest advan- 
tages over the infinite confusions, entangle- 
ments and duplications of the present system. 

With the growth of co-operation advertis- 
ing will no longer be a battle of rival wares, 
each seeking to force itself upon the public 
by the size and multitude of its appeals, but 
will shrink to the moderate bulk required by 
its true function of affording information to 
those upon a quest. The mass of this service 
will also probably differentiate into a series 
of bulletins devoted exclusively to advertis- 


ing. 

= from the burdens of obtaining, ar- 
ranging and printing vast duplications of 
news and advertisements the papers will be 
able to devote themselves to the criticism of 
men and events,the enlightenment and amuse- 
ment of mankind, and the molding of public 
opinion. Papers would live then, not because 
they controlled the press dispatches or had 
a large advertising patronage, but because 
they said something the people wished to 
hear, because their editors were leaders of 
thought, selected by the subscribers to repre- 
sent large co-operative interests, as is now the 
case with the church papers and trade jour- 
nals, or drawn to their work by their love of 
it and adopted by a wide constituency be- 
cause of demonstrated power. 


This scheme would, I think, be al- 
most utterly useless to ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the people. Most of us 
buy newspapers without any definite 
idea of what we want to find out. We 
don’t want our statements classified 
and we are really not so very particular 
about having them condensed. 

The man who undertakes to decide 
for other men what constitutes ‘‘ ex- 
traneous matter” hasa hard and thank- 
less task before him. I buy a news- 
paper and read it from widely different 
motives from those which actuate my 
neighbors. Many thousands buy pa- 
pers for the sake of the base ball and 
sporting news, and this to me is all 
“* extraneous.” 

The best reading that I get out of 
any newspaper is the crisp, vivid, 
local ‘‘ stories” in the New York Sum. 
I don’t care for these stories because 
of their subject so much as I do for 
the style in which they are told. It is 
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really not of vital interest to me to 
know a drunken longshoreman has 
killed one or more people on the east 
side of town. The happening does not 
touch me intimately in any way. It 
can have no bearing on what I shall 
do during the day. It isn’t even use- 
ful information, but it is good literature. 

The story is more interesting and is 
better written than nine-tenths of the 
magazine stories that people buy maga- 
zines for. The first page of the New 
York Evening /os¢ isn’t of any par- 
ticular interest to me, and yet the Posi 
is a model newspaper for those who 
like it. So far as I am concerned it is 
full of ‘‘ extraneous matter,’’ as fully 
perhaps as is the Sux to the editor of 
the Post. 

The writer of this Avena article com- 
plains that in order to get the news a 
man must purchase several rods of ad- 
vertisements. Now, as is very well 
known to every practical newspaper 
man, it is these very same advertise- 
ments that make it possible to produce 
the great papers of to-day. If it were 
not for the advertisements these pa- 
pers would have to sell for many 
times their present price. If it were 
not for its forty thousand dollars’ worth 
of advertising patronage every month, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal could not 
sell ata dollar a year. If the adver- 
tising were eliminated from Munsey’s 
instead of being ten cents a copy, this 
most delightful periodical would cost 
its readers at least double, and perhaps 
three or four or five times as much. 

The scheme for furnishing local news 
by means of bulletin sheets or bulletin 
boards is startlingly surprising at this 
day and generation. People want vol- 
uminous local news and they don’t 
want to stand out in the sun or rain to 
get it. They want the local news ina 
local paper, in their own homes or 
offices. They don’t want it condensed. 
Condensation would take away nine- 
tenths of its interest. 

A proposition that seems queer to 
me is that a paper would ‘‘ mold public 
opinion” by saying ‘‘something that 
people wished to hear.” The paper 
that continually says just what people 
wish to hear won’t do very much mold- 
ing. 

The New York World has achieved 
greatness by telling people what they 
wish to hear, but I don’t believe the 
World molds public opinion to any 
enormous extent. A paper that says 
things that people want to hear will 




















get a big circulation. A paper that at- 
tempts to mold public opinion will fre- 
quently find itself on the unpopular 
side of the argument and its subscrip- 
tion list may be exceedingly select but 
it will be small. 

The idea that a trade journal pub- 
lisher is drawn to his work by his love 
of it is astounding enough and idyllic 
to place in this most remarkable article. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
quite a number of trade paper publish- 
ers, and so far as I have been able to 
discover they were not in business for 
love or for their health. 


*,* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


NewsurGi, N. Y., July 17, 1896. 
Mr. C. A. Bates: 

Dear Sir—I do not consider inclosed very 
good, but Anow they have sold goods. Per- 
haps they may do as much for some of your 
readers. They runten dayseach. Respect- 
fully, FRANK W, DECKER. 

The advertisements sent by Mr. 
Decker are very common-place. They 
are just such ads as are found in hun- 
dreds of the newspapers of the coun- 
try. I reproduce two of them to show 
that advertising pays, even though it 
be the most common-place and con- 
tains practically no information at all. 
It seems to me that Newburgh would 
be a good location for a live advertiser 
in the furniture business. 

Here are two of the advertisements 
that Mr. Decker says have sold goods. 


MATTINGS. 


We have just received a large line of very 
fine MATTINGS, which we are offering at a 
very low figure. 

These goods are close woven and will wear 
well. The patterns are the latest. 

PECK & VAN DALFSEN, 


21 and 23 Water Street. 


A Good Folding Bed 


is one of the most useful pieces 
of household furniture. 
We would be pleased to show 








you our stock, which contaias all 
the leading styles. 
Very artistic and durable. 


PECK & VAN DALFSEN, 
21 and 23 Water Street, 
NewsurGu, N. Y. 





The principal objection to both of 
the above ads is that they contain no 
prices. 


The public isn’t told whether 
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the folding beds cost $5 or $500. It 
isn’t told anything at all about the 
price of matting. 

If I were advertising folding beds, 
I would talk about their convenience, 
about the little space they occupy when 
folded up, about their attractiveness, 
about how well they were put together, 
and how fully I guaranteed them to be 
exactly as I represented them. And 
the most important of all, I would tell 
what they cost. That is one of the 
first things a buyer wants to know. 

What is true about folding beds is 
true also about mattings. 


* 
*, 


As long as there are people in this 
world there will be entertainments. As 
long as there are entertainments there 
will bé programmes. As long as there 
are programmes to be printed there 
will be solicitors for advertisements to 
appear in them. 

Otherwise shrewd merchants yield 
readily to the blandishments of the pro- 
gramme advertisement solicitor. Month 
after month and year after year they 
keep on buying space in these worth- 
less mediums. Just why this should be 
the case nobody perhaps can ever teil. 
Programme advertising never did pay, 
doesn’t pay now, and I don’t believe it 
ever will pay. There may be occa- 
sional instances where satisfactory re- 
sults have been accomplished, but this 
has been the case not because of the 
medium selected, but in spite of it. If 
somebody makes an offer in a pro- 
gramme that sells goods, it is because 
the offer contained something espe- 
cially advantageous to the public. If 
that same offer were printed in a good 
newspaper it would sell more goods. 

I am making these remarks because 
Mr. Carl E. Bohman, of Moline, IIl., 
has sent me a programme containing 
his advertisement and asking my opin- 
ion of it. Mr. Bohman is in the in- 
surance business. His advertisement 
is on the subject of life insurance. 
The programme in which it appears is 
that of a musical entertainment. Now 
I don’t believe that when people go to 
a musical entertainment they are in 
any frame of mind to think about life 
insurance. It is perhaps the last sub- 
ject in the world that would occupy 
their minds at that time. 

I venture to say that Mr. Bohman 
has wasted every cent of money he 
spent for space inthis programme. Per- 
haps it wasn’t very much, but that 
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isn't the point at issue. What I want to 
emphasize is the fact that programme 
advertising is bad advertising. It is 
extravagant whether it costs one cent 
or $100. Itis a sheer waste of money. 
* % 
* 

I have received several advertise- 
ments from C. O. Brokaw, a music 
dealer of St. Joseph, Mo., and in the 
letter which accompanies them he says: 
_ I would call your attention to the adver- 
tisements as follows: You will notice that 
the majority of them are on entirely different 
subjects. I change my advertisements three 
times a week, very seldom fail to do so; in 
changing them, however, I have made the 
subject different in very nearly every case. 
I would like to ask you if this is policy ? 
Would it be better for me to take one par- 
ticular thing for a week, as for instance vio- 
lins one week and guitars the next, etc., 
changing my advertisements three times a 
week but retaining the same subject. My ad- 
vertisement has paid, I am satisfied of that ; 
it has practically made my business the lead- 
ing one in this city and I am constantly en- 
deavoring to make it more so, and my main 
idea is to get the people interested in a mu- 
sical way. I thought if I concentrated one 
whole week to a certain subject, it would 
carry more force and be more convincing 
than for me to take two or three different 
subjects in the week. 

Here we have the one-thing-at-a- 
time question again. Mr. Brokaw has 
made it pay. He says it has made his 
the leading music store in his city. 
His success, however, doesn’t mean 
that his one-thing-at-a-time advertising 
is responsible for it. If he had adver- 
tised several things at a time and pre- 
pared his advertisements as carefully 
as those of which he sends me copies, 
his success would probably have been 
as great ard more than likely greater. 
I cannot see for the life of me why it 
is that a man who sells a dozen or two 
dozen different articles should speak 
about only one in an advertisement. 
I do not mean by this that he should 
generalize. I do not mean that a music 
dealer, for instance, should simply say 
that hesold mandolins, guitars, violins, 
banjos, etc., and that his prices are the 
lowest. What I do mean to say is that 
he could talk briefly about several of 
these things in the same advertise- 
ments, and give some definite informa- 
tion about each subject. There is 
nothing in the world to prevent him 
from printing a list of prices in hisad 
vertisements, even though the subject 
matter were devoted altogether to one 
topic. 

Different people have different de- 
sires and needs. One man wants one 
thing and another man wants some- 
thing else. He will do his buying at 
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the store where he thinks he will get 
the most for his money. It stands to 
reason that the business man who tells 
the most people about their various 
needs, and convinces them by good 
advertising that it is to their advantage 
to buy at his store, will get the most 
business. 

It is often best to advertise only one 
thing at a time when the space is very 
small, but the man who occupies a lib- 
eral space and devotes his advertise- 
ment to one single thing, isn’t getting 
as much for his money as he ought to 
get. 

If I were running a store and had 
many things to sell, I would certainly 
talk about a number of articles in my 
advertisements. There might be occa- 
sions when I would devote my entire 
space to one subject, but they would 
be few and far between. 

I reproduce one of Mr. Brokaw’s ad- 
vertisements because it is exceptionally 
good. It talks in a straightforward 
manner and sounds honest. In this 
one instance I believe that the writer 
has acted wisely in devoting all the 
space to one subject, but, as I said be- 
fore, there is no reason in the world 
why a list of prices in small type should 
not be added at the bottom. This list 
would not draw attention away from 
the talk about damaged violins, but the 
chances are it would convey some in- 
formation to people who did not want 
a violin but did want something else. 
I reproduce also a couple of Mr. 
Brokaw’s productions in the ready- 
made ads. 





Violins. 


I find that I have about 30 Violins that are 
slightly damaged. Some have been split, some 
with finger board broken off ; some have been in 
stock too long. Now I intend to close out these 
at an extremely low figure. I will sell the entire 
lot of 30 Violins for $45, or © will sell one-half the 
lot for $25. I will sell one fourth the lot for $15. 
I will sell one-eighth the lot for $7.50, or I will sell 
any one Violin in this lot 


For $2.00. 


No bow, no case, but just the Violin. I'll not say 
they are the best nor exceptionally good, but | 
will say that they are good Violins for the money 
They are Violins that any music dealer would (if 
they were not damaged) sell for from #6 to $10 
each. I’ve just received a lot of new Edmund 
Paulus Violins, and I need the space these others 
occupy. 


Brokaw’s Wholesale and Retail Music Store. 





*% 
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The White Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, have sent 
out what they call ‘‘skeleton leaves’’ 
to the dealers who handle their ma 











chines. Accompanying these skeleton 
leaves is a circular which explains 
that they come from Mexico, but are 
not a natural product. By some se- 
cret process, known only to the na- 
tives, all the fibre pulp is removed, 
sinply leaving the bare skeleton, which 
gives a delicate, filmy, lace effect. On 
these skeleton leaves they have printed 
the words, ‘‘Compliments of White 
Sewing Machine Company.” 

I have received one of the leaves, ac- 
companied by an inquiry as to what I 
think of it as a unique advertising 
souvenir, The White Sewing Machine 
Company further say: ‘‘It may not 
sell sewing machines, but indirectly 
aids to that end by keeping our name 
constantly before the public.’’ I don’t 
believe that ten thousand of these skel 
eton leaves will ever assist in the slight- 
est degree in selling a sewing machine. 
People are not interested in the White 
Sewing Machine Company. What 
they want to know about is the White 
Sewing Machine itself. They want to 
know what its advantages are, and 
they want to know in what way it is 
better than other sewing machines. 
The skeleton leaf will not influence 
them an iota. 

As far as actual results are concerned 
the money might as well have been 
thrown into Lake Erie. The expense 
ought not to be charged up against ad- 
vertising. Keeping your name constant- 
ly before the public isn’t near as impor- 
tant as keeping the facts about your 
goods. 

* 
READY-MADE ADS. 


{fl foe not write these ready y-made ads. The 
en wherever they are found, and crec it is 
pe nee to the author when he is known. Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address o = ¥ riter will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be. —. 





For ae Conte. 


If You’re Not A 
Customer of Ours 


it will be worth your while to come 
in sometime and take the time to look over 
some of the values we are showing. We'll be 
glad to show you around, but not a single 
article will ever be forced upon you—that’s 
Rot our way. 

If the goods and the prices don’t impress 
you so that we feel that you will be more 
than satisfied when you take them home, we 
would rather not sell you a thing. Can in- 
terest you very strongly this week in 

Suirt WaistTs, 
MILLINERY 


AND 
Wasu Goons, 
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For a Music Store—(By C. O. Brokaw). 
If You 
Could Sing 


you'd appreciate the fact 
that we carry the largest stock of Sheet 
Music inthe city. That our musicis moderr.. 
That we keep in touch with the latest, always. 
That thirty-six hours is all the time we re- 


| quire to get any song or other piece of music 
a 


on special order. That we want your patron- 
ge. 

We're always willing to try any piece of 
music you wish. No trouble to answer 
questions. 





for Books, Stationery, Etc. 


You Can Make 


your dollars go a long way by carrying 
them. You can save both time and 


*-?f 
Money.°. 
by buying your stationery, 
hammocks at our store. 


books and 





For a Druggist—(By Herbert Kinner). 


To Compound 
Prescriptions 


properly it takes time. It requires 
experience and a complete knowl- 
edge of drugs. It requires the drug- 
gist to have a large variety of drugs 
—fresh drugs. He must give the 
best possible work, and for compen- 
sation he must be reasonable. 

WITHA = ABOVE FACTS REMEM- 
BER WE’R« CAREFUL. 


For rend nishings, Salen, Ss, etc. 


We Tell 
Our Clerks— 


make your interests theirs. We've 
nothing in this great house full of House- 
furnishings to show in dark corners—to palm 
Everything here will stand investiga- 
tion—stand comparison—qualities—prices— 


| terms, 


Straightforwardness gave us ‘the biggest 
business. We ain’t going to change tactics 
now that we’ve spread out—and carry a com- 
plete stock of homemakers. 

From kitchen to garret —everything 

And Bicycles, too. As good a wheel as 
there is made. We can afford to sell cheaper 
than other folks. But we can’t afford to sell 
you cheap machines. 

* Your Crepit 1s Goon.” 


For a Music Store—(By C. O. Brokaw). 


On Our 
10c, Counter 


you will find compositions by emi- 
nent composers; music that sells 
every day ; music that is catchy, has 
melody and, WELL, it sells for 4cc., 
soc., 75c. every day. But the covers 
are soiled and we let you take your 
choice of it for roc, a copy. 
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Protection 
Is the 
Battle Cry 


And when you spend money for advertising 
you should be protected by extensive cir- 
culation. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch 


Has a larger circulation than all other 
Chicago Afternoon Papers combined, save 
one. It prints and circulates : : 3 


Over 65,000 Copies Daily 


It reaches the masses and is read by all 
classes. 
Not Part of the Time, but all the Time! 





HOME OFFICE, 


145-117 5th Ave, 


EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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Womankind 


= Subscribers renew year after 
year, because Womankind 
benefits them. 
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Womankind advertisers re- 
new year after year, because 
Womankind benefits them. 
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Advertisers who want the 
patronage of women can get 
it through Womankind. 
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THE: HOSTERMAN 
PUBLISHING CO., 


150 Nassau St., Springfield, 
NEW YORK. OHIO. 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 





FORTY ‘Y-NINTH YE YEAR, 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1, 1896. 


THREE CENTS. 8. 





CIRCULATION FOR FIVE MONTHS. 


MILWAUKEE, May 30, 1896. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, | 
Milwaukee County. f° 
P. D. O’Brien, being duly sworn, says 
that he is now and has been for sixteen 
years foreman of the newspaper press- 
room of the 
EVENING WISCONSIN, 
and has had charge of the presses and 
paper used in printing the EVENING WIs- 
CoNSsIN; that he knows of his own know- 
ledge that the average daily circulation 
of the EVENING Wisconsin for five months, 
from January 1, 1896, to June 1, 1896, was 
Seventeen Thousand Eight Hundred Sev- 
enty-Three (17,873) — 
D. O'BRIEN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
1st day of June, 1896, A. D. 
W.A. BOOTH, Notary Public. 
Milwaukee County. 


Sworn Daily Circulation from May 1 to 
May 30. 

Friday, Mayl,.. + «+ « 18,018 
Saturday, May 2, . >. > 18,334 
Monday, May 4, 19,475 
Tuesday, Mav 5, . * « 19,362 
Wednesday, May 6, . . . 
Thursday, May7,. . 
Friday, May 8, 
Saturday, May 9, , 
Monday, May ll, . 
Tuesday, May 12, . 
Wednesday, May 13, 
Thursday, May 14, 
Friday, May 15, 
Saturday, May 16, . 
Monday, May 18, . ° 
Tuesday, May19,. . . 
Wednesday, May 20, . . 
Thursday, May 21, 
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Vriday, May, . «. « e 17,977 
Saturday, May 28,. . . . 18 388 
Monday, May 25, . . . « « 17,613 
Tuesday, May 26, eo «© «© o 1S 
Wednesday, May 27, . . . « 17,530 
Thursday, May 28, © © « eo 20,083 
Friday, May 29, . . . « « 17,807 
Saturday, May 30,. . . . . 19,907 
Average for month of May, ~ 18,312 


THE EVENING WISCONSIN Co., 
C. H. EDDY, a t 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 

Boston (Mass.) Ideas: 

The Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee 
issued a striking souvenir number come 
memorative of the Wisconsin’s fiftieth an- 
niversary, and also of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the city of Milwaukee. The 
Evening Wisconsin is an enterprising, 
ably conducted paper, ever on the alert 
to take a progressive step, and we offer 
our heartiest congratulations on the high 
quality of its fifty years’ attainments, 
The features of its Golden Jubilee number 
are too many to be noted in detail, but 
they render the issue one thatevery Ameri- 
ean should find it desirable to preserve. 
This issue has a handsome colored art 
supplement portrait of Solomon Juneau. 


HOME ADVERTISERS. 
Itis noexaggeration of the truth toclaim 


that al] general advertisers in the city of 


Milwaukee use the columnsof the Evening 
Wisconsin for their business announce- 
ments. This fact has added force in its 
meaning when it is known that the adver- 
tising rates of the Evening Wisconsin are 
higher than any other paper in the city, 
and its rates are uniformly adhered to. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISERS. 

A majority of the large and prosperous 
general advertisers throughout the United 
States use the columns of the Evening 
Wisconsin—most of them continuously 
for many years. As proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Evening Wisconsin is 
held by the general advertisers of the 

country, we give the following partial list 
of advertisers with which it has contracts: 
Royal Baking rage « « « New York. 
The Centaur Co., . - « « New York. 
N. K. Fairbank Co. © 9 0 « e« Chicago. 
Earl & Wilson, ° — - Troy. 
Gorham Mfg. Co., ° . ip TOV idence. 
Tiffany & Co., .. . . New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., . New York. 
Harper & Bros., . + « + New York. 
Scribner & Co., . . - « + New York. 
Price Baking Powder, » « « « Chicago. 
Swift SpecificCo.,. .. . . . Atlanta. 
American Tobacco Co.,. . . New York. 


e¢e es 


Scott’s Emulsion,. . . New York. 
W. L. Douglas, ... . . Brockton, Mass. 
Pyle’s Pearline,. . . New York. 


Lydia Pinkham, . - « Lynn, Mass. 
Cluett & Coon, . . 6 « + SUe me ee 
Liebig Extract of Beef, o 0 « 0 A, 
Beecham’s Pills, . ; . London. 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Sy rup, Boston 
C. I. Hood & Co., - « « Lowell, Mass. 
Mail Pouch Tobacco, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cuticura Rem., Potter D. & Chem., Boston. 
Hire’s Root Beer,. . . Philadelphia. 
Apollinaris, . Germany. 


Horsford Acid Phosphate, . Providence. 
Sapolio, . . New York City. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, Scheneec tady, N.Y. 
Dr. Pierce’s ( W orld’s — Buffalo. 
Quaker Oats, .. - Philadelphia. 
pry’ Home Journal, . - Philadelphia. 


Lea & Perrin, . . « « « - London. 
Epp’s Cocoa,. . « + «+ « « « London. 
Brown’s Troches, . - « +« Boston. 


Radway &Co.,. . : ‘ - « New York. 
Enameline, ..... . . New York. 
Porous Plaster,. . . - New York. 


Pope Mfg. Co., . . . Hartford, Conn. 
Blackwell Durham Tobacco, Durham, N.¢ 

D. M. Ferry &Co., ... Detroit. 
Dr. Jayne & Son, . ... P hiladelphia. 
Lyon & Healy, . . . « « « « Chicago. 
Hostetter Co., . . . Pittsburg. 
Horsford Baking Powder Go. be ste York. 
Equitable Life Ins., . . New York. 
Ripans Chem. Co.,10 Spruce St., New York. 
Humphrey Md. ec sx New York. 
Dr. Green, . « « « « © » New York. 
Diamond Dyes, . . Burlington, Vt. 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Burlington, Vt. 
Munyon Home naa . Philadelphia. 
J.S. Kirk & Co., . - « « Chicago. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., -» « e « Boston. 
Youth’s Companion, .. . . Boston. 
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FRANK T. JONES 


136 West Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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It is just as 
Important 


To preserve 
a healthy skin as 
to restore health 
when disease has 
set in, % #& & 
That is why your 
need of 


CUTELIX 
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is not at all de 
pendent on your 
need of medicine. 
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25 cents per bottle 
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CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway # New York 
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SOMETIMES 


The pores need more | 
than cleaning. # # | 
There may be irrita- | 
tion to be healed, or} 
pethaps they area lit- | 
tle sluggish in their 
action and need stim- 
ulatin. ££ eee } 
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= the right time and in 3 


= just the right degree. 
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Wait till your face 
is a “sight” before WV 
you get a bottle of... WY 
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Use it now and use WY 
it always. W 


Price Twenty-five Cents. W 
we ut W 
CUTELIX CO. W 


253 Broadway & New York W 
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in lots of our street cars. 


They are also very much 


in evidence in our | 


Brooklyn “7_”’ system, | 
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and the “ Gold Dust ” 


} 
\ 
Washing Powder is thus 


exploited right where it 
gets the greatest benefit. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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It contains nothing injurious to the 
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enamel, gives a fine lather, and is a 


delicious mouth wash. « * ¥* ¥* ¥ 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CUTELIX CO, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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of propositions is the right thing to do. 
You won't have to go down on your 
knees for back numbers. Always get 
something up to date. In modern adver- 
tising the 


Street Cars 


are a leading medium. We control 
15,000. Send for our list. 


fs 


George Kissam & Company 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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For a 
Check for $20 


Wo.751_ New a Sh A a9 
THE SEABOARD NATIOWAL BANK 
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WE WILL PRINT .... 
TEN AGATE LINES IN 


ONE MILLION 
ISSUES 


OF LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
(OUR OWN SELECTION), 


and complete the work within ten days, This is at the rate of only one-fiftw 
of a cent a line for 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear in bur 
a single issue of any paper, and consequently will be placed before One Million 
different Newspaper purchasers—or FIVE MILLION READERS, if it is true, as 
is sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at by five persons on an 
average. ‘len lines will accommodate about 75 words. One million issues 
for $20 





The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 
Established 1865. 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 











